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NEW AND VALUABLE 
TEXT-BOOKS!! 


THE 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


SCRIBNER’S 
Educational Series 


UYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
ee NEW SERIES ARITHMETICS. 
OOLEY’S PHILOSOPHIES. 


Business Arithmetic, 


== CHEMISTRIES. 
1 Vol, 8vo, Price, $2.50. 


ILLIAMS’ & SUTHERLAND’S PATENT 
‘This new work is pre-eminently superior to any COPY BOOKS, 

preceding publication of the kind.”— Chicago Even- = NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

ing Fournal. 


—_o—_. 


THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


UNI | ED S | ATES a> Descriptive Catalogues and Special Circulars 
¢ | in regard to all of our School Text-Books, Teachers’ 
Reference Library Books and Selected Miscellaneous 


List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had on application. 


mais OBJECT LESSONS SERIES. 
AY’S RHETORIC, COMPOSITION AND 
LOGIC. 
UYOT’S WALL MAPS. 


ee MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


WITH A 


Concordance & Classified Index 


By CHar.Les W. STEARNS, M.D. 
1 Vol., 1amo, Price, $1.00. 


ur edition the best I have ever seen.”— 
+ Gilmore, University of Rochester. 


4a Correspondence of Teachers and personal 
visitation is encoodingty welcome to us always, and 
is most cordially invited. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York City. 


MADISON BABCOCK, Agent, 
708 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo 


“T deem 


Prof. F. 


—_vu —— 


AN 
' Analytical and Practical 





ANTED—A situation, by a lady the ensuing 

ear, in or near St. Louis, to teach Mathe- 
matics, Latin, or the higher English branches. Can 
give best of references. Address Teacher, at this 


French Grammar, “— nasione 3 


ST. LOUIS 
By J. G. KEETELS. 


1 Vol., 12mo. Paper Warehouse. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO, 








Price, $2.00. 
— = 


Copies of the above works for examination may 


be had of the publishers, on receipt of one-half the No. 113 North Second Street, 
retail price. 


a Correspondence solicited. Se) Re. 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, ee paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouse, 
Publishers, New York. corner Plum Street and Levee. 


Nmetian Kinangal Corporation. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 


1400 Franklin Avenue, Saint Louis. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. - - 


apl-2est 








LIMIT, $1,000,000. 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY T. WILDE, Pres. L. J. HOLTHAUS, Vice-Pres. GEO. W. LUBKE, Alftorney. 


WM. F. WERNSE, Secretary AND TREASURER. 


The business of this Corporation is managed by the following named Directors: 


JOHN J. TAUSSIG, member of the Banking firms of Taussig, Gempp & Co., St. louis; Taussig, 
Fisher & Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Vice-President Mo. 
Pacific Railroad. 

H. T. WILDE, President West St. Louis Savings Bank; Vice-President Western Savings Bank. 

L. J. HOLTHAUS, Director West St. Louis Savings Bank. 

GEO. W. LUBKE, Director Western Savings Bank, and West St. Louis Savings Bank. 

W. F. WERNSE, Director West St. Louis Savings Bank, and Western Savings Bank. 





PURCHASE, SELI, AND NEGOTIATE BONDS of States, Counties, Railroads, Cities 
and Towns, and make advances on Bonds Deposited with us for Sale, at all times. SCHOOL 
res A SPECIALT 


¥. 
THE SAFE INVESTMENT OF FUNDS in Bonds or Loans on Real Estate Security for 
Capitalists of this and other cities, is a special branch of our business. 
for the purchase of First-Class Investment Securities of all kinds will receive our prompt and 


careful attentioa. ~ 
should be directed to 





WM, F. WERNSE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


SALINE 


LOUIS 


Prano MANUFACTURING Co.’s 


STF HR 
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“Bell DBreble’ Pianos 


CITT 
Ses He 


IN THEIR SHORT CAREER OF SIX YEARS, !!AVE RECEIVED IN SUCCESSION 


34 FIRST PREMIUMS! 


Over all competitors, at various State Fairs, defeating in turn every other maker without a single exception. 


The Chicago Times says: This piano possesses 
in an eminent degree all those superlative qualities 
which have given the instruments of some few 
well-known makers a world-wide reputation. 

The often doubted question whether the West can 
produce an instrument equal in quality and price to 
Eastern makers, is now very decidedly proved in 
favor of the St. Louis Piano Manufacturing Co.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Those best qualified to judge, including manu- 
facturers and several pianists, have the greatest 
confidence in its power to do all that a first-class 
Square Piano can do.—Chicago Evening Post. 

They are real gems in every particular—N. O. 
Picayune. 

To St. Louis belongs the honor of producing in- 
struments equal at least in every respect to the most 
famous manufacturers.—Memphis Avalanche. 

A great future is certain for this company. Their 


instruments are ranked above Steck’s, Decker’s, | 


Weber’s and Chickering & Son’s.— Westliche Post. 
We recommend them to the patronage of our 
readers as superior instruments.—N. O. Times: 


Send for illustrated catalogues, or call on the 


These Pianos are superior to many older makes 
—Galveston News. ‘ 

_The New Orleans Times very justly says: It has 
hitherto seemed impossible to make an upright 
piano in Europe or America that would compare in 
sonority of tone with the best square pianos But 
the best judges who have tested the “ Bell Treble ” 
Upriyv it, agree that we have an upright piano not 
excelled by the finest squares in depth, clearness 
brilliaacy and richness of tone, in power elasticity 
and lizitness of touch, in durabilit’s and in faultless 
beauty of appearance, combining all the desirable 
qualities of the Pleyel, the Erard, the Chickering 


_ 








| and the Steinway, 


The New Orleans Picayune says: It would bé 
superfluous to attempt to add any weight to the 
| decisive opinion expressed by our very best musi- 
cians, that, in every particular, the St. Louis “ Bell 
Trebis” Upright Pianos are unsurpassed, 
_ The Fournal of Commerce says: The Bell Treble 
- ——- Fe — Rage ny introduced. In 
short, the elle Treble S THE N . 
| THI AGE, a 


ST. LOUIS PIANO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Salesroom, corner Fifth and Locust, Mercantile Library Building, St. Louis. 
N. B.—The best Parlor and Church Organs always on hand. 


aay Parties writing for information, &c., please state they saw the advertisement in the American 


SFournal of Education, 





GENTS “WANTED—For Sunday Half-Hours 
with the 


(GREAT PREACHERS 


The best sermons of the greatest living and dead 
Preachers of the world and of all denominations. 
846 large pages, beautifully bound, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. Sold only by subscription, 
and no other book at all like it. Every family wants 
a copy and agents are doing splendidly. For de- 
scriptive circulars and most liberal termS to agents, 
address F. A. HUTCHINSON & CO., St. Louis. 


GENTS WANTED! ACT AT ONCE. 








The —— everywhere are eager to buy the only | 


authentic and complete history of 


LIVINGSTONE, 


his wonderful discoveries and thrilling adventures 


during 23 years in the wilds of Africa, and resurrec- | 


tion by the daring STANLEY. Over 600 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, only $2.50. Selling like wild- 
fire! Write for extraterms; or if you wish to begin 
at once, send $1 for outfit, VALLEY PUBLIS 
ING CO., St. Louis. 





Old Probabilities Beat 


Farmer’s Storm Glass and Thermometer 
COMBINED. 


Will perfectly warn you_of storms twenty-four 
hours ahead, By express C.O.D. for $3 oo. 

GEO. SWEETSER, 
June it 120 Wall St., New York, 


j— ananassae 





| - Photographs. — 


| ERSONS wishing beautiful pictures of them. 
selves or friends, cannot do better in St. Louis 
| than by calling at SEIBERT’S and securing the 
| shadow ere the substance fades, at No.9 South Fifth 
Street, between Market and Walnut, near the 
Southern Hotel. Perfect satisfaction is guaranteed 
or no charge, 
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JUST PUBLISHED FROM THE LATEST AUTHORITIES, 


THE — 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


PCE a a 
CAMP’S NEW SERIES-OF OUTLINE MAPS 
& LN. CAMP. 


To Meet the Wants 
SUCH DISTRICTS 
SUPPLY THEMSELVES 


. WITH THE REGULAR EDITION OF 


Camp’s Maps, 


WE HAVE PREPARED 


A CHEAPER SET, 


— BY 
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In Every Way Like the Others, 


Except that the Maps of 


KUROPE 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES 


Are ona smaller scale. And Map 9 (Physical 
Map of the World on Mercator’s Pro. 
jection) is omitted. The set thus 
embraces eight Maps. 


For Prices, see below. 


amps New Physical and Political Outline Maps, 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION.) 


FTSHESE MAPS have been carefully prepared by one of the most practical educators in the country, and are offered to the public with confidence that they are the BEST OUTLINE MAPS published. 


They combine in a single set, the excellences of PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL WALL MAPS, and prescnt all the important characteristics of each continent and country so far as they &n 


represented to the eye. 


1. 


THEIR IMPORTANT 


They are new and authentic, showing the latest Geographical Discoveries and Political changes in every part of the world. 


They are finely engraved from ORIGINAL DRAWINGS made from the latest and best authorities, and are printed and colored in such a manner as to exhibit clearly and definicely the 
physical features and political divisions of the Earth. The lines are distinct, and the boundaries of Cities and Towns, and the physical aspects of each division are plainly indicated, 
RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES AND EUROPE are accurately laid down, The Maps contain all that is important for a student to learn of local geography. 


CHARACTERISTICS, 


be 
THE PRINCIPAL 
t 


2. They are engraved ina style which cannot fail to satisfy the most 


critical eye; the lines all have the sharpness of copper-plate work, and are so skillfully graduated as to give suitable prominence to every object, from any degree of strength desired, to the finest and most 


delicate shading. 3. 


details of little value. 4. 


They are strictly Outline Ma 


They embrace a judicious selection of such of the most important geographical facts as classes generally will learn with profit, without requiring a great expenditure of time and labor on 
. Ss, giving no names of places or oe ag but having numbers instead, referring to corresponding numbers prefixed to the names given in the Key. 


5. 
The Mountain Systems are beautifully delineated, in a style never before equaled, and with such fullness and truthfulness to nature as to convey a very correct idea of the mountainous character of each country; 


there are no other school maps that can compare with them in this feature. 


6. 


They combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political Outline Maps; the principal bodies 
of land and water on every part of the globe, and the mountains, lakes, rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and beaut 


greatly surpassing anything ever 


produced, while the Political Divisions are made equally distinct by the coloring; the various bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tint, that presents a P easing and strongly-mar ed contrast 
with the land, and greatly adds to the conspicuousness of such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown appropriately in connection with the Political Divisions, including Hydrographic Basins 


Volcanic Regions, Isothermal Lines, Ocean Currents, Wind Currents, and Rain Districts. 


7: 


The Principal Railroads in the United States and Europe are accurately laid down, showing the main lines of 
communication between the chief cities in each country, and furnishing valuable aid for many interesting and highly beneficial exercises in topical instruction in connection with traveling facilities. 


8. These 


Maps are designed to be used in connection with any text-book on Geography. The set is accompanied by a Key, interspersed with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil’s mind to the more important 


facts and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. 


No. 1. ream e rertcshestenentinbnoneesetisesneusayinte snanad Sennen tteeeeeeeeeee+30 X 50 in | No. 5. —— ey vadasiwowes oe 
* 2. North America .....se+eces . 25 x 30 in | GO. ASIA occ ccceececccercues eens 
“ 3. The United States, Dominic ka |S 7. AFTICA......eceeceneecceccssencscsecesceeesesens 
and Newfoundland - ** 8. Oceanica, with a separate Map of the Sandwich 
“ 4, South America....... eabeteesw * 9. 


Backed with Muslin, Colored, Bound, 
Al ad oe “ o 


“ “ “ “ 






It also contains valuable suggestions for using Outline Maps, and a beautifully-colored and correct engraving of each Map of the series. 





THE SET COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING MAPS: 


PRICE OF THE MAPS AND KEY. 


with Rings for suspension in neat Portfo 
varnished and mounted on Rollers. 
o “ Ld “ 


in neat wood case 


lio. ss eeeecceeccece 


witl 






Physical Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection.......... 


sence tee eeeeeereee 


re + B25 
ST Lee --$30 00 or smaller size 20 00 
1 lock and key, an extra charge of $5 oo. 


50 x 50 in. 
+++ 25 X 301n. 
eccccccc.cocccccecedS X 30 in. 
dis twn Wows ehonawe 25 x 30 in. 
30 x 50 in. 







Sete eee neeneeeees 


Islands... 


seeveceee 00 


&@ Correspondence is respectfully soLIcITED in reference to these New Maps, and the most liberal terms will be given to Teachers and Boards of Education ordering School Merehandize. Address, 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louts. 


Public Instruction : : 

These Maps have been prepared by an experienced 
and practical educator, Hon, David N. Camp, late 
Principal of the Connecticut Normal School, and 
State Superintendent. A full set may be seen in 
this office, and the design and workmanship are in 
all respects equal to the best before the educational 
public. The plan is*to combine all the essential 
characteristics and advantages of both Physical and 
Political Outline Maps. The principal railroads of 
both Europe and the United States are indicated. 
These Maps may be used with any text-book or 
geography, but have a key which accompanies them. 


State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Department of Instruction, Providence, R. L., 
Dec. 19, 1870: 

Gentlemen — Accept my hearty thanks for the 
donation of a set of Camp’s Physical and Political 
Outline Maps, for the use of this office. Iam de- 
lighted with the clearness and distinctness of feature, 
with the marked representation of mountains, lakes 
and rivers, and the beauty of coloring which gives 
character and value to the whole. They are the best 
Maps I have examined, and I shall be glad to re- 
commend them for introduction in our common 
schools. Our teachers and school officers will 
examine them at my office, and I trust will be 
induced to order them for many of their schools. 

Yours truly, T. W. BICKNELL, 
7 Com. Pub. Schools. 


From H. W. Fisher, Superintendent Public Schools, 
Bedford county, Pa. : 
They are hung in my office and are the subject of 
favorable comment by all teachers and school offi- 
cers that have examined them. 


From Wm. G. Fee, Supt. Schools, Washington 
county, Pa.: 
They are su 


rior to any I haye ever seen. The 
finish is ex 


ent, details correct, colors brilliant, 








OFFICIAL TESTIMONIALS. 

We subjoin a few from the multitude of highly commendatory letters that have been received, to show the estimation in which these Maps are held by experienced and competent Educators : 

From Wisconsin Journal of Education, edited by | and delineations of mountains surpass anything in | 
Hon. Samuel Fallows, State Superintendent of | the map line, in my opinion. 


Hupson, Micu., Jan i2, 1$71. 

Gents : Camp’s New Maps, after a thorough trial | 
in our schools, prove to be entirely satisfactory. 
They are attractive to pupils and ‘intelligible to | 
teachers. Coloring the water blue is novel as well 
as natural The best method is, indicating eleva- 
tion by engraving rather than by coloring, as in 
Camp’s. Weconsider Camp’s the most perfectly 
and sensibly gotten up Maps we have ever seen. 
The size is convenient, the engraving elegant, the 
topography accurate, the coloring tasty, finish ex- | 
cellent, and material the best. 


E. G. REYNOLDS, A.M., Prin. Union Schools. 





From Prof. Ebenezer Knowlton, Principal of Rin- 
con Grammar School, San Francisco, California: 
We have Camp’s Outline Maps in this school. 

Our teachers like them better than any we have ever 
used, for the following reasons: 1. Accuracy and 
distinctness of outline 2. Freedom from unneces- 
sary and confusing detail 3. Extreme delicacy 
and beauty of tinting 4. Unusual fineness of en- 
graving, especially of the mountains In all these 
important particulars, Camp’s Maps aid in the 
teaching and learning of Geography better than any 
others we know of, 


From A | Abbott, Principal Public Schools, 

Glenwood, Iowa, Feb. 15, 1871: 

Itake great pleasure in stating that from a care- 
ful examination of Camp’s New Outline Maps, I 
consider them superior to any others now in gen- 
eral use. 


From Hon. Z. F. Smith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
February 1, 1871: 

From the examination I have been able to give 
them, I think them admirable in the accuracy and 
distinctness of the Outlines given, and in the Selec- 
tion of objects and features of interest and import- 


ance to the pupil. Inthe make up and execution 
they are all that could be asked, and reflect great 
credit onthe author Iregard these Maps as of 
great merit, and shall expect to see them become a 
popular success. 


From C. W Baywoot. Supt. Schools, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1871: 
We are using Camp’s New Outline Maps in our 


school, and I have no hesitation in pronouncing | 
| them superior to any Maps with which I am ac- 


quainted. They are up to the times, and contain all 


the recent political changes and geographical dis- | 


coveries, I think nearly all that is important for 
the scholar to learn in local Geography is embodied 
in these Maps. 





From S. Findlay, Supt. of Public Schools of 
Akron, O.; Office of Sup’t of Public Schools, 
Akron, O., Jan 24, 1871: 

I have examined a set of Camp’s Wall Maps, and 
have no hesitation in saying that I think them well 
adapted to the wants of our common schools. I 
know of no Maps which I can more cheerfully 
commend to the teachers and Boards of Education 
of Country Schools, 


Henry Barnard, late National Com. 
of Education, at Washington, January 


From Hon 
missioner 
21, 1871: 
Gentlemen—I thank you for the opportunity you 

have given me to examine the Physical and Political 

Outline Maps just issued by you under the super- 

| vision of Prof. Camp They seem to me admira- 
bly got up for Wall and Class purposes, to bring 
out distinctly and accurately the great division of 
land and water, the mountain systems and river 
courses, the boundaries and capitals of nations, so 
that the pupils can_ readily associate the name of 
| each, by the law of position, size, conformation, 
etc., better than any series to which my attention 
has been called. You have wisely avoided over- 
| loading your maps with too much detail, by which 
| the great purposes of mere outline and grand 


features would be lost, in aiding the memory of the 
pupil of Geography. Your ae map of the 
World, on Mercator’s Projection of Europe and the 
United States, should be in every schooi room, and 

| the entire series would be useful in every class.room 
where Geography is taught. 





From Hon. Warren Johnson, Supt. Public Instrue- 
tion, Maine: 

The Outlines are correct and distinct, the tints 
marked, nek nes, while the whole cartography is 
| pleasing and indicates faithful workmanship. I 
wish they adorned the walls of every school-house 
in our State. 





RockrorD, ILt., Jan., 1871, 

| Camp’s New Outline Maps would be a grcat aid 

| to any live teacher in teaching Geography, and their 
compact, neat, clear, economical form brings them 

| within the reach of most schools 

O. F. BALBOUR, 

JAS. H. BLODGETT, 

Principals Schools, 





JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Jan., 1871. 
I consider Camp’s New Outline Maps far superior 
to any I have ever seen. 
J. M. OLCOTT, Supt. City Schools, 





DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 22, 1872. 

Camp’s New Physical and Political Outline Maps 
are received, and I note at once in these Maps, gen- 
eral accuracy of contour and natural features, espe 
cially in the representation of mountain systems, a 
proper medium between plethora and meagerness of 
details, superior coloring and finish, and honest 
mechanical execution. The separate Physical Map, 
on Mercator’s Projection, adds much to the value ot 
the series. Iregard them as ranking among the 


most deserving appliances of their class, now so 
much in use in our schools. 
NEWTON BATEMAN, 
Supt. Pub. Inst 
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Ir you have talents, industry will 
improve them: if moderate abilities, 
industry will supply their deficiencies. 
Nothing is denied to well-directed la- 
bor; nothing is ever to be attained 
without. 


7 
‘ PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN EDUCATION 


J 


HE materials out of which to 
construct the Philosophy of 
Education are accumulating in rich 
abundance. Earnest efforts to grasp 
the problem of human development, 
and to scientize the accumulated ex- 
perience of the ages, will be wel- 
comed by educators. The time has 
come when education ought to be 
recognized as the grandest of sciences, 
and teaching as the noblest of arts. 
Philosophy has been defined the 
science of principles. The philo- 
sophy of education is to develop, 
systematize, and apply great prin- 
ciples founded in child nature. These 
principles will lead the educator to 
correctly apply educational means to 
educational ends. Hence, education, 
as a philosophy, must embrace: 





BY J. BALDWIN. 





I. The child as a physical and 
mental being to be developed. 


II.. Educational principles. 
III. Educational means. 
IV. Educational methods. 
V. Educational ends. 


A thoroughly practical treatment 
of these topics is proposed, such, it 
is hoped, as will in some degree aid 
teachers of every grade. The best 
thoughts of the best educators will 
be freely used, thus giving variety 
and breadth of views. As _ intro- 
ductory, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, to the educator, 
a knowledge of child nature is a 
necessity. So evident is this, that it 
should need no urging. But a wide 
observation shows that teachers are 
generally deficient in this knowledge. 
This topic is usually ignored by edu- 
cational journals and teachers’ in- 
stitutes. Indeed, the subject is often 
treated with a sneer. Educators are 
content with the statement of its 
importance. A teacher, even in the 
higher schools, with an adequate 
knowledge of the human mind, is 
seldom met. 

The following reasons for the study 
of the mind, prepared for the ational 
Teacher, by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
cipal of the Millersville (Pa.) State 
Normal School, will be read with 
deep interest. They may be studied 





to great profit by all teachers: 





I. The importance to the teacher of a 
knowledge of the nature of mind, seems so 
evident as to be almost axiomatic. Mind 
is the object to be instructed; it is that upon 
which the teacher operates; that which he 
is to mould and fashion, and shape and 
develop. How can this be done without a 
knowledge of its nature, its capacities, and 
laws of activity? In every other depart- 
ment of labor, a man would be but a blun- 
derer if he did not understand the nature 
of the object upon which he wrought. The 
farmer must understand his soil—that his 
low-lands are adapted to grass and his up- 
lands to grain—or he would make sorry 
work in agriculture. Selecting his fields 
with a knowledge of soil, the skillful farmer 
sows his seed and plants his corn, and his 
intelligent labor is rewarded with the wav- 
ing grain-fields of summer and the gold- 
en ears of autumn. ‘There isa spiritual 
agriculture as well as a physical one; cul- 
ture of the mind is not unlike the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The seed of truthin the 
soil of the human intellect, if adapted to its 
capacity and properly planted, will bring 
forth ripened harvests of knowledge and 
spiritual power. If a knowledge of the 
nature of soil is necessary to the tiller of 
land, who shallsay that itis not of equal 
necessity for the teacher to understand the 
nature of the intellectual field which it is 
his duty to cultivate? 

The teacher has also been compared to 
a musician and the human soul to an in- 
strument on which he is to play,—a curi- 
ous instrument of many strings and delicate 
keys which require the skill of a master to 
touch aright. What would be thought of 
an orchestra leader who would employ a 
person to play upon an instrument, who is 
ignorant of its nature, even though he were 
entirely familiar with the music to be per- 
formed? What ought we to think of select- 
ing a teacher to play upon the delicate 
instrument of the human soul, who is igno- 
rant of its varied capacities and the laws of 
their activity ? 

II. The teacher should understand the 
nature of mind, in order tocultivate and 
develop its powers. The object of educa- 
tion is two-fold, culture and knowledge. 

These two objects are not identical. A 
man may have much knowledge and little 
culture; he may be full of learning and not 
know how to use it. I have known men 
top-heavy with learning, who went reeling 
through the world, useless to themselves 
and society. I have known persons with 
comparatively little learning who were 
efficient in the application of it, because 
back of it they had a well-trained mind. 
Many teachers seem to think that the ac- 
quisition of knowledge is the main object 
of instruction and study. Than this no 
error can be more radical and pernicious. 
Knowledge is valuable to us, but culture is 
more valuable than knowledge. Mental 
power is worth more than mental acquisi- 
tion. What we bring out of the mind is 
worth more than what we putinto it. The 





ability to acquire and use knowledge is a 
thousand-fold more valuable than the 
knowledge itself. Willis expresses the truth 
in beautiful imagery when he says, ‘The 
mind forges from knowledge an archangel’s 
spear, and, with the spirits that compel the 
world, conflicts for empire.” Pupils forget 
alarge partof what they learn at school 
and college, but the mental habits they 
form go with them through life. It is the 
teacher’s duty, therefore, to cultivate the 
mind as well as to impart knowledge to it. 
This culture is given in part in the act of 
instruction. Knowledge properly taught 
gives culture to the various powers which 
are made active in the acquisition, and be- 
comes an instrument by which the mind is 
enabled to originate and acquire other 
knowledge. An acquaintance with the 
mind is therefore necessary, that this in- 
struction may accomplish one of the princi- 
pal objects contemplated. 

III. The teacher should study the mind 
that he may know the order of development 
of its faculties, and understand the educa- 
tional needs of the pupil. The mind isa 
unit with a variety of powers. All these 
powers are operative at every period of 
life, but some of them are more vigorous 
at one period than at another. In child- 
hood the perceptive powers are especially 
active, and the memory ready and retentive. 
The child almost lives in its senses. Its 
eyes see everything; itsears catch‘ every 
whisper; its busy fingers tear down and 
build up all day long. Its memory holds 
what its senses gather, with a tenacity truly 
wonderful. The activity of the understand- 
ing also, in the investigation of causes, is 
so active as to become a source of annoy- 
ance to parents and teachers in their fruit- 
less endeavors to answer its ever recurring 
questions—‘‘why?” and ‘‘what’s the rea- 
son?” Later in life these faculties lose 
somewhat of their energy, and other powers 
become more active. The child rises from 
its sense-life into a sphere of abstract 
thought ; it begins to compare, to generalize, 
to reason. This difference of mental activ- 
ity at different periods has an important 
educational significance. How can the 
young teacher who is ignorant of this fact 
suit his instruction to the wants of his 
pupil? 

Even the old teachers, some of whom 
were teachers of many years’ experience, 
did not comprehend this matter, as some 
of us whe were tortured by being made to 
siton the high slab benches with our feet 
dangling in the air, and nothing to do ex- 
cept to be still and keep our hands out of 
mischief, the hardest task of all, very dis- 
tinctly remember. 


Understanding the educational wants of 
a pupil, the teacher will be able to select 
such studies as these wants indicate. 
Different branches of study call into activ- 
ity and give culture to different faculties. 
Perception demands concrete things, to see 
and feel and handle. Memory requires the 
facts of nature and history, to store them 
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away for future use. The imagination de- | is the corner-stone, the basis upon which 
lights in beauty of form, color, and tone; rests the whole matter. 
in spring flowers and singing birds; in star- 
ry nights and leaping cataracts; in flowing 


| architect endeavor to erect a building with- 
out a solid groundwork for its support, as 
measures and poetical imagery. The un-| for ateacher to build up the temple of 
derstanding asks for the causes of facts and knowledge in the mind, ignorant of the 
phenomena and the laws which govern| very foundation of his superstructure. I 
them. The reason stretches out beyond the | would make a knowledge of mental science 
known and finite to grasp the unknown and | ithe very first consideration in the qualifi- | 
infinite. These powers require different | cations of a teacher. It should be the first | 
branches of study or different parts of the | step in the professional course of instruc- | 
same branch; and a teacher who under- | | tion in our normal schools. To omit this, 
stands these facts can select the study adapt- | whatever else may be done, is to attempt 
ed to the faculty, can give the mental food | to build the house without a foundation. 
needed. Give teachers such a preparation | | If I could have my wish in this matter, I 
for their work, and there will be less time | would have alaw passed in every state pro- | 
and patience wasted in our common schools | hibiting a teacher, after two years from | 


As well may an jing that the objective is the only mode 


more zealous of these admirers claim- 


|of instruction that should be used; 


| 
} 
} 


in trying to make children understand long | date, who did not understand the elements | 
reasoning processes in arit!imetic, when| of mental science, from teaching a public | elements of a unit, in which each ele- 


they ought to be drilled in tie mechanical | school. 
processes ; and in cramming them with the | 
metaphysical 


I would have every teacher apply- 
ing for a certificate examined inthis branch 
abstractions of grammar, | | as in arithmetic and grammar, and have a 
when they ought to be acqu'ring skill in| place anda mark for it in the certificate, 
concrete speech. as for the common school branches. 

IV. The teacher should understand the| I believe to but new life into our common 
nature of the mind in order to impart in-| schools, we should put a knowledge of 
struction properly. The principles and} mental science intoour teachers’ heads. 
methods of instruction are drawn both from | To banish some of the dullness and stupid- 
the nature of the mind and the nature of) ity from the minds of our pupils, and put 
knowledge. To understand the branches | intellectual vigor and a zest for study in 
to be taught, therefore, is not sufficient, in| their place, give us teachers whose labor 
order to understand the methods of teach- | can be guided by the light, and moved by 
ing. Moreover, though it is true that these | the inspiration, which flow from a knowl- 
principles and methods have a dual origin, | edge of the laws of mental activity. Such 
as stated, their primary source is the mind | knowledge will be as a new star in the ed- 
to be instructed rather than the matter to/| ucational horizon,—a morning star that 
be imparted. We begin the investigation | will prove the herald of a brighter day for 
in the nature of the mind rather than American schools and American society. 
Here, then, is a ee ee 
still stronger reason for this qualification 
of the teacher. 
the light of a knowledge of mental science, 
if he would do his work most successfully. 
He must know the nature of attention and 
how to secure it, if he would make the 
deepest impressions upon the mind of the 
young learner. He must understand the 
activity of the perceptive powers, and the 
relation of the products of the senses to the 
memory, if he would succeed best in teach- 
ing natural science. 


in 





the nature of knowledge. 

Let it be remembered that every 
day of a school of sixty pupils is an 
investment in time and money of at 
least forty dollars. A teacher who 
can, by superior methods and person- 
al magnetism, accomplish twice the 


He should do his work in 


ment one hundred per cent. 
what is of far greater importance. 
The absurdity of teach- 
ing botany in the winter, or of teaching 
physiology without bringing in from field 
or farm-house the bones, muscles, tendons, 
and eyes of animals, would never have 
been attempted by one who had a practi- 
cal knowledge of the operation of the per- 
ceptive powers and their relation to the 
facts of fiatural science. A teacher must 
understand something of the laws of mem- 
ory and recollect, in order to attain the best 
results in teaching history, geography, etc. 
Some of the long, involved, unnatural, so- 
called “logical” forms in mental arithme- 
tic would never have been used to confuse 
the mind and force it out of the simple and 
natural pathway of thought, if the nature 
of judgment and reasoning, as operations 
in the mind of a little child, had been fully 


of the pupils. 
valuable for that for which they lay 
a foundation. What is true of the 
teacher is true of the Superintendent 


METHODS OF TEACHING LANGUAGE.” 








BY D. H. CRUTTENDEN. 





For the American Fournal of Education. 
The objective mode of instruction 
commences with an object lesson, as 
that term is now commonly used, but 


adds to this object lesson all those in- | 
termediate steps of instruction, by|I gave to the landscape to that which 
which the learner gains that knowl-|I gave to the window. 





} 


. ° | 
average work, increases the invest- 
He does | ensued :] 

i 


He forms habits of thought and action | window). 
which control and strengthen the life | 4 few fleecy clouds in the blue sky: 
Our schools are most | | below, the distant ridges and _ slopes 





while those partially acquainted with 
it either oppose it, or, at the most, 
admit that it is adapted to the instruc- 
ition of children, but deny that it is 
needed by adults. 


In my opinion,the use of these modes 
depends entirely on the attainments of 


|the pupils, and has nothing whatever 


to do with their ages. The objective 
mode is to be used in getting, learning, 
acquiring; the subjective in giving, 
teaching, using. The two modes are 
ment furnishes what is lacking in the 
other ; each is the complement or the 
supplement of the other. Hence, in 
a complete system of instruction, both 
modes are to beused. If Methuselah 
came as a pupil, to learn a subject of 
which he is ignorant, Methuselah 
must first be instructed objectively, 
and this I call his first course in that 
subject; but when Methuselah has 
finished this first course, he must then 
be trained to arrange or classify this 
knowledge, in order that he may most 
perfectly retain it, and most easily re- 
call it, when needed for use. This I 
call his second, or his scientific course. 

The objective mode requires two 
parties, the learner and the instructor, 
and is best conducted by conversa- 
tions ; hence, will you please odserve 
and then ¢e// the uses which I make 
of this window. 


[The following conversation then 


Instructor (looking through the 
Above, I see the sun and 


‘of the hills, a portion of the bay— 
nearer, the buildings and streets be- 
tweenthem. What wse am I making 
of this window? 

Pupils. You are using the window 
for the purpose of seeing objects 
through it. You used the window 
as the medium through which to see 
the sun, clouds, etc. You used the 


| window as a means of seeing the land- 


» 4 a > hej 2e hd . . . 
understood. The murder of the innocents edge which, when classified, consti- 
with English grammar will never end, 


while instructors of youth are so profoundly : ; 
and, I am almost tempted to say, wickedly he is studying. 
ignorant of the simplest facts concerning 
the nature and order of development of the 
powers of expression and abstract thought, 
““That which 
Lavater, ‘‘is dear to us.” Is itany wonder . , ‘ 3 
that that which represses and smothers | of the instructions which he receives 
thought in the mind of the child, should be |from those around him; hence, the 
detestable to him, and often cause him to| knowledge thus gained is called famz- 
hate both his study and his teacher? 

In conclusion, I desire to say that this | 
subject can not be too strongly urged. / 
knowledge of mind lies not only at the| 
foundation of the science of education, but | 


ture; because, according to 


learner is led to observe, and his ob- 


causes us to think,” says 





liar knowledge. 
| newer than the subjective mode, hence 
it is less known and less generally 
jused. Itis always prized and ad- 


at the basis of all successful instruction. It! mired by those familiar with it, the, 


i 


servations are made the foundations. 


The objective is! 


scape. 


Jn. Compare the attention which 


P. You gave nearly all your atten- 


tutes the science of the subject which | tion to the landscape, and gave little 
The objective mode | or none to the window. 

is in accordance with the school of na- | 
it the| 


In. 
time ; 


You may observe a second| 
through the upper sash I see} 


call the relations between the window 
and the landscape. Name the uses 
which I have made of the window. 

P. You have used the window 
mainly for the purpose of seeing the 
landscape through it, and you have 
used the window for the purpose of 
finding the relations between it and 
the landscape. 

Jn. Your answers are very good. 
Please observe again. The propor- 
tion of the width to the length of this 
window is quite proper. The window 
has two sashes, and each sash contains 
six panes of tolerably good glass. 
What use am I making of the window 
now? 

P. Now, you are mainly using the 
window that you may describe it— 
that you may learn about it. 

Jn. Number and describe the uses 
I have made of this window. 

P. First, you used the window for 
the sake of the landscape only ; second, 
you used the window and the land- 
scape together, to find the relations 
between them; and third, you used 
the window itself, that you might 
learn about it. 

Language, like the window, has 
three distinct uses : first, language may 
be used mainly or entirely for the feel- 
ing and thought expressedin it. This 
is the logical or psychological use of 
language; second, it may be used in 
order to find the relations between the 
language and its meaning. This is the 
rhetorical use of language ; and third, 
language may be used mainly or en- 
tirely to learn what it is in itself. 
This is called the grammatical use of 
language. But we must leave further 


discussion for future lessons. 
SouTH BRooKLyn, N. Y. 
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VOCAL CULTURE. 








BY S. S. HAMILL. 





PEECH is the peculiar privilege 
of man; voice, the peculiar in- 
strument of speech. The wisdom of 
the creature has been exhibited in the 
discovery and combination of the 
powers of the one; the wisdom of 
the Creator in the origination and 
variation of the powers of the other. 
As the creature is far inferior to 
the Creator, so speech is far inferior 
to voice. The nicest selection of 
‘words often fails to express a shade 
of thought which the modulation of 
the tone eloquently unfolds. 
No art of man has produced an in- 





the sun, the clouds and a portion of|strument of such varied and delicate 


the sky ; 
the remainder of the sky, the ridges 
and slopes of the hills, etc. What use 
have I made of the window now? 

P. You have used the window to 
see what it has to do with the land- 


|scape beyond it. 


In. What the window and the land- 
scape are, each to the other, we will 


through the lower sash I see | 


powers; anorganism exhibiting such 
wondrous skill. The voice is indeed 
an instrument all divine. In quality 
of tone, in variety of adaptation, in 
perfection of modulation, in expres- 
| sion of emotion it bespeaks its heav- 
| enly origin. It breathes a sound so 
fine that “ nothing lives twixt it and 
silence ;” it thunders tones so loud 
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and shrill that Jupiter seems rivaled 
for his throne; its plaintive wailings 
dim the eye; its peals of passion pall 
the heart; its tender tones lull the 
infant to repose; its thrilling notes 
impel “the living mass of human 
valor to the cannon’s mouth ;” its soul- 
subduing strains melt the heart to 
reverence and love, whilst its silvery 
shout of joy stirs the spirits like a 
seraph’s song. 

Such is the human voice, delicate in 
its construction, wonderful in its exe- 
cution, bespeaking at once the wisdom 
and beneficence of its Divine Creator. 

‘Possessing this instrument, and that 
too as one of the chief means of ex- 
pression, in a land where freedom of 
speech is vouchsafed to all, and excel- 
lence of speech a weapon of power, 
it might safely be inferred that skill 
in its control would be an_ indispen- 
sable accomplishment. And yet the 
reverse is true. 

So generally is the cultivation of the 
voice neglected, that it may be safely 
asserted that not one in a hundred 
is familiar with his own tones, or con- 
scious of his modulation, whether 
their quality is agreeable in the social 
circle or their power impressive in 
business or professional life. 

For almost every other department 
our system of education makes ample 
provision. The fingers are trained to 
touch the keys of the piano with mar- 
velous grace and skill; the hand to 
give the exquisite touch of the pencil 
and the brush ; the eye to discern the 
nice gradations and harmony of col- 
ors, but for the culture of the voice, 
save in song, little or no provision 
has been made. : 

As a result our children return 
from school unable to read a dozen 
lines from the printed page pleasingly 
or impressively ; our pulpit, platform 
and court-room speakers are often 
unendurable in their utterance. 

Are these (by no means desirable 
results) the wisdom of the Creator or 
the negligence of the creature? 

The discussion of methods of in- 
struction in vocal culture must be 


deferred for future articles. 
UNIVERSITY, BLooMINGTON, IIl. 
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FRANKLIN AND HIS PAPER. 





OON after his establishment in 
Philadelphia, Franklin was offered 
a piece for publication in his news- 
paper. Being very busy, he begged 
the gentleman would leave it for con- 


heartily, and then wrapping myself 
in my great coat, sleft very soundly 
on the floor till morning, when an- 
other loaf and mug of water afforded 
a pleasant breakfast. Now, Sir, since 
I can live very comfortably in this 
manner, why should I prostitute my 
press to personal hatred or party 
passion for a more luxurious living ?” 

One cannot read this ‘anecdote of 
our American sage without thinking 
of Socrates’ reply to King Archelaus, 
who had pressed him to give up 
preaching in the dirty streets of 
Athens, and come and live with him 
in his splendid court. ‘Meal, please 





your Majesty, is a half-penny a peck, | KANSAS. 


— and water I get for en tate te snaking more oe 

or healthful progress in educa- 
‘tional matters than Kansas. We 
were present at the closing exercises 
iof the schools at Leavenworth last 
week. 





sciatica 

THE productive capacity of the 
people by which the State is enriched 
seems to be increased just in propor- 
tion as they become intelligent, so it | 


Bate Ei : | The Normal School, under the 
seems to us, viewing the question of. 


our public school system from what- | tial “ty - wars neenenn eare 
|anniversary in the evening, at the 


ever standpoint we may, it is a mea-| 
P iA .., |Opera House. The hall was more 
sure at once so beneficent in its) 


| he ra i . 
‘ieieiliin eh aecmaniste en nie full before the hour appointed 


: Twelve aduat i ar é 
profitable, that every possible effort” en ee wy 
ladies, with two exceptions, dressed 

should be made to perfect and per-|., . 
tian 3h jin immaculate white. After some 
Svan ‘delay which was and is the chief 
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——- 
C, B Clarke, Architect, 


BAPTIST CHURCH, THAYER, KANSAS. 


Engraved for the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
E present our readers with a cut of a beautiful and cheaply-built 
church, planned and erected by Mr. C. B. Clarke, the architect for 


= mistake of such occasions, the exer- 
= cises commenced with piano music, 
= followed by the essays of the gradu- 
3 ating members. 
2 The topics were well chosen, and 
-3 there was a good degree of thought 
manifest. A litthe more of spice and 
3 vivacity, features that are usually 
=lacking on such occasions, would 
2 have improved the exercises. 

The valedictorian had a threefold 
task, and performed her part admira- 
_ bly. Our sympathies were called 
== out toward the Miss, who missed not 





- her part, but the customary laurel- 
_.. wreath, the inevitable dozgzet. 

Let her not dwell on the disappoint- 
-ment, however, as it was evidently 
not merit so much as_ friendship that 
brought the June roses in showers on 
the platform. It is well for all, simi- 
= larly situated, whether in the thronged 
BS hall or on the way-side of a mono- 
= tonous life, ia view of any apparent 
‘want of courtesy, to find comfort in 
‘Zou the incomparable lines of Gray : 





o “312% Cheanut st, 





‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the des_rt air.” 


We have no time to moralize on 


the Baptist Society in Thayer, Kansas, It cost about $3000, and will seat the work and the rewards of the 


comfortably 250 people. 


teacher. The improvement of char- 


Many of our churches are supplying themselves with the xew Gothic | ctet, as well as the drill in technics, 


reversible seat, represented by the following cut: 





which these Normal graduates will 
be able to impart to the pupils, will 
finally bring the boon of gratitude, 
worth far more than the fading flow- 
ers hurled at their heads as they 
| graduate. 

| O! teacher, whether of Kansas or 
Maine, other hands shall crown you 
|with glory. Your memory will not 
be forgot when millionaires and their 








j}marbles shall have mouldered and 
jcrumbled. Your labors shall erect 
|for you in the hearts of the genera- 


These seats are said to be as comfortable as if upholstered, cooler in tions the monumentum perennium 





sideration. The next day the author | summer, very strong and very cheap. They are coming into very general | aere. 

called, and asked his opinion of it.| use in churches and halls in which Sunday school services are held; as, by | The address of the Hon. Mr. En- 
“Why, Sir,” replied Franklin, ‘“I|the reversion of the back of one, the two seats can be made to face each glish was a fine thing before the class 

am sorry to say I think it highly scur-| other, and thus a large class filling both seats can be brought into closer at the close, but unfortunately a large 

rilous and defamatory. But being at| relation with the teacher. 


part of the already tired audience did 
a loss, on account of my poverty, 


We hope the day is not far distant when every town in Kansas will be not hear it. On the following Mon- 
whether to reject it or not, I thought} supplied with one, commodious well-seated, and well-ventilated church, day, the city schools having closed, 
I would put it to’this issue ; at night,| where all the people of the neighborhood can be gathered, with their the teachers, mostly from the east, 
when my work was done, I bought a| families to worship, and be trained to virtue and an intelligent, Christian took their leave of absence and their 
two-penny loaf, on which I supped! citizenship. \railroad tickets—at reduced rates— 
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thanks to Mr. Sidney Smith—for a|cupation will be sure to succeed as a| 


visit to the homes of their childhood. |teacher. The act of legislature (IlIli- | 
And may they have a good time, and | nois) in reference to the teaching of 


all come back to build better and|the “Sciences,” is wise. But the | 


broader the citizenship of the Great | great expectations indulged by many, | 


West. of immediate and striking results to 
DISTRICT men. | be obtained by the introduction of the 
owes \studies of those Sciences into the 

HE Hon. H. D. McCarty, State | schools, is wonderful. 
Superintendent of Public In-| It may not be improper to say a 
struction, aided by an intelligent and | word concerning geography and how 
efficient corps of county superinten- | to teach it in ungraded schools, though 
dents and teachers, is doing a work it is done at the risk of novelty, since 
for education in Kansas which but | _ geography as a school study has been 
comparatively few of our people ap-| made the special object of disparage- 
preciate or know much eet. Al “4 ment. Physical geography should be 
series of ‘District Institutes’ the specialty, as the base for all 
been inaugurated which brings within | knowledge of political geography. 
the reach of every teacher in the | 
State, not only a large amount of 
direct, practical information, but **het- 
ter methods of instruction are pre- 
sented, drilled in 
these methods until they can both 
adapt themselves to them and adopt 

them in their schools. 


The press and the people alike 








Map drawing should be practiced. 
Pupils should be required to prepare 
written descriptions of the continent 
or country studied, giving in brief as 


and tez ichers are well as they 


can, its situation, size, 
and shape; surface and waters; cli- 
mate and soil; productions, natural 


and industrial; also something con- 


cerning its people, their number, 
speak, where these institutes have|origin, government, etc. And in 


been held, in the highest terms of the 
good they accomplish. The Florence 
Pioneer says: ** We believe the State 
should encourage the attendance of 
teachers upon these institutes, with 
an appropriation of a fund to assist in 


order that the above outline may be 
pretty fully and fairly presented, the 
text book will often have to be sup- 
plemented, many facts will have to 
be furnished by the teacher. In this 








America is 4,800 miles; its breadth|In the warm sadihanes of South 
is 3,600 miles and its area is about | | America are raised coffee, rice, sugar, 
| 6,500,000 square miles. It is next in |andtobacco. In the cool regions, the 
size to North America and would|high valleys of the Andes and the 
make one hundred and twenty states | ‘southern countries, are raised wheat 
about as large as Illinois. Theshape|and corn. The animals of South 
of South America is that of a trian- | America are very numerous, but they 
gle with the apex pointing towards | The largest is 
the south. The surface of South|the tapir; the most dangerous is the 
America consists of the Andes moun-| jaguar, a kind of tiger. 

tain system on the west, the table land| The inhabitants of South America 
of Brazil on the east and a great low | consist of natives or Indians, whites, 
plain lying between them. 
Andes extend 


are not very large. 





The | negroes, and mixed races, numbering 
through the entire | in all about twenty millions. If South 
length of the continent, and the high-| America were as thickly populated 
est mountain peaks on the globe are | | as Illinois it would have a population 
found here, with the exception of the | of more than three hundred millions. 
Himalaya mountains in Asia. They| As to the political divisions of 
are highest near the equator. There | South America, Brazil is a vast em- 
are many volcanoes here, the highest | pire, comprising about half of the 
of which is Aconcagua in Chili. The|entire continent, and has a greater 
rivers of South America are mainly |area than the whole of Europe. Its 
united in three the | capital is Rio Janeiro, the largest city 
Amazon, the La Plata, and the Ori-|on the continent, and is situated on 
noco. The Amazon is the largest |the Atlantic coast. 

river in the world and is more than| Guiana is under the control of Eu- 
3,000 miles long. The low lands on |ropean governments. The other 
either side of it is called the Silvas; ‘countries, Venezuela, United States 
lands on either side of the | of Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Orinoco is called the Llanos; those | Chili, Argentine Republic, Paraguay, 
on either side of the La Plata is called | Uruguay, (formerly Spanish colo- 
the Pampas. Lying mostly between nies), are now republics. Patagonia 
the tropics South America has a very | and Terra del Fuego have no organ- 





great systems ; 


the low 


warm climate. 





bearing their expense. 
~o-o-9—______ 


GEOGRAPHY. 





HAT shall be taught in the 
public schools, is the ringing 
question of the hour. Concerning 
this query, however it were well to 
bear in mind that the success and 
worth of our schools, depend less 


way geography may be made to af- 
ford valuable aid in composition 
writing, in that it furnishes facts, the 
first requisite. 

Two years of book work ought to be 
sufficient for geography in ungraded 
schools; though it will, perhaps, re- 
quire three years for the average pu- 
pil in country schools to make two 
years time. 


The southern part | 
and the high mountains alone have 
cool climate. The year is not divi- 
ded into Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter as in our country, for all 
seasons are much alike in warmth. 
On the east side of the Andes one 
half the year rain falls almost every 
day. This is called the wet season. 
In the other half there is no rain, 
fall. 


|ized government. 

South America was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498, near the mouth 
of the Orinoco. 

MAsTER P. K. 

The above, by Master P. K.,, is 
offered, not as a model piece of wri- 
ting or description, nor as presenting 
anything new respecting South 
America, but as a composition that is 


As to books, the intermediate or 
the common school geography is the 
proper one ; 
should, 


upon what is taught, than upon how 
it is taught. Just now where are our 
teachers? All off'on a tangent science- 


the primary geography 
ward. 


perhaps, be excluded, the 
facts they contain should be presented 
orally. Our pupils should be taught 
to first draw the parallels and the 
meridians, and then to construct the 
map thereon. 


(Of course there is no science 
in any but the new studies!) The 
impression seems to be pretty general 
that the adoption of the Sciences as 
common school studies marks an 
epoch in the history of education, and Map drawing should 
that the salvation of our public school | Commence early. As a specimen of 
system depends upon the general and | what may be done in the way of 
immediate introduction of those stud-| Witten descriptions, even by pupils 
ies into the schools. We are told|im ungraded schools, a paper on 
that the schools with the old studies | South America prepared as a school 
and the present teachers, are not | ¢X¢rcise, by one of the pupils of the 
meeting expectations, yet it is confi- school kept by the undersigned, is pre- 
dently anticipated that these same |Sented below. The time allotted to 
teachers will make the schools very | | South America by the class was less 
successful, with the new studies in- | than two weeks. The pupil who 
troduced. Yet if our school system | wrote the paper is fifteen years of age, 
is a failure from inability of the teach- |and his opportunities for study have 
ers to successfully teach the old studies | 20t been superior to that of the aver- 
with which they are familiar to some | |age of country boys in southern Illi- 
extent at least, to suppose that these | nois. 

same teachers will be very much) 
more successful teaching the new! 











SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America is the southern 
studies, with which they are compara- | continent of the new world, and lies 
tively unacquainted, would be about, between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
as reasonable as to suppose that any | oceans extending on both sides of the 


one who has failed in every other oc-|equator. The length of South 














though heavy dews This is 
called the dry season. While rain is 
abundant east of the Andes, there are 
places on the west side, where it has 
never been known to rain. 


something more than a mere string 
of words. 


—__——__e+ 
‘“‘ An intelligent class,” said Edward 
Everett, “* can scarce ever be, as a 
South America, having a warm class, vicious ; never, as a class, indo- 
and moist climate, the soil is very oe The excited mental activity 
fertile, and produces a more luxuriant | |operates as a counterpoise to the 
vegetation than any other continent | Stimulus of sense and appetite.” This 
is the national idea of our system. 
This continent is rich in mineral | The care of the nation is to fit every 
and vegetable productions. The prin- | one for a better citizenship, not only 
cipal minerals are silver, gold, copper | its soldiers, or its priests, or its aris- 
Silver and gold are | tocracy, but every one, and a _ better 
found in the Andes mountains. Cop-| citizenship must come from a better 
per is found in Chili. education of the svi 
Happy indeed is the man and 
woman who learns the lesson of grat- 
dense forests as cover the entire basin | | itude for daily blessings, for unbroken 
of the Amazon, where the rains and | sleep, for convenient food, for the 
the dews keep the earth at all times necessity of labor, for the discipline 
supplied with moisture. In these | ‘of sorrow, the enjoyment of one’s 


forests are the cocoanut, sago, palm, | senses, for pure air and abundant 
and many other kinds of palm trees, | 


ILLINOIS. 











on the globe. 


and diamonds. 


Nowhere else on _ the globe | 


can be found such __ extensive, 





| water, and is not envious or unhappy 
and the caoutchouc, from the sap of] | because his brother commands some- 
which India rubber is made; and the | thing he cannot enjoy 


cinchona, or the Peruvian bark tree, | ane ee aes 





° . . _ | 
from which is made quinine; and | 
many other 


On y as the eye sweeps the hori- 
trees yielding valuable | zon of History do we discern the full 
wood, food, medicines, or dye-stuffs. | proportions of any age. 








Me 


by 


ri- 
ull 
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Shall I, or Shall I not, Choose Teaching 
as my Calling? 


HE above question has been 


among the first. He who seeks the 
shouts of praise, the flourish of trum- 
pet and banner, must look elsewhere 


propounded to me by scores of| than to the calling of the teacher ; 


students under my instruction within 
the last ten years. 
young men and women are asking 
themselves this question to-day. Itis, 
therefore, a question of interest, if not 
to all, at least to many. 

To answer this question exhaust- 
ively would require an examination, 
not of the teacher’s calling only, but 
of all others. This would require 
not an article but a volume; there- 
fore a narrow survey of the teacher’s 
calling only will be attempted. 

Contrary to forensic usage we con- 
sider the negative side of the question 
first. In looking at this side of the 
question we find reasons why we 
should not choose teaching as a call- 
ing, or profession. Some of these 
reasons are the following : 

1. Small Wages.—It is generally 
held that teaching commands small 
wages. In villages and rural districts 
these range from $35 to $50 per 
month. This is lower than the fecs 
of lawyers, doctors and public offi- 
cials, but higher than seamstresses or 
farm laborers, and about equal those 
of carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, 
and the like. But as we ascend the 
scale wages rise. In city schools, 
academies, colleges, normal schools 
and universities, salaries range from 
$400 to $4000 per annum, and ina 
few cases they go beyond this. (We 
speak of salaries in this country only.) 
These compare favorably with the 
average of the other professions. 
Added to this, they are usually sure, 
whilst the fees of the lawyer and doc- 
tor are not always so. 

2. Unsteady Employment.—In the 
rural districts this objection has force. 
It is one of the chief objections to the 


‘but he who seeks to do good, in a 


Thousands of |duiet and noiseless way, honoring 


God and blessing his fellows, can 
with safety choose the teacher’s call- 
ing. 

In our next we will look at some 
of the arguments in the affirmative of 
this question. * 


os 
— 


AN EXCURSION. 


HE Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Company, one of the oldest and 
soundest corporations in the country, 
has until quite recently confined its 
operations exclusively to the trans- 
portation of anthracite coal from the 
Lackawanna Valley, by way of 
Honesdale, Pa., to New York. It 
has lately extended its field very large- 
ly, and instead of the single outlet it 
formerly possessed by its Canal to 
tide water on the North River, is con 
trolling a system of Railroads that ex- 
tend from Philadelphia, through East 
ern Pennsylvania, to Binghampton, 
Syracuse, Oswego, Albany, Saratoga, 
and by way of Lakes George and 
Champlain to Canada. 

There is no line of road under one 
management that affords so grand 
scenery, and so many objects of in- 
terest to the tourist as that under the 
direction of this company. The Le- 
high Valley with its endless line of 
Iron Works and striking mountains 
and gorges, Mauch Chunk, the beau- 


tiful and historical Wyoming Valley, 
Scranton, that marvel of growth and 
energy, the anthracite coal fields, the 
magnificent scenery of the Starucca, 
Saratoga, Lake George, these are all 
included in the route controlled by 
this Company, who are doing all that 
enterprise, invention and regard for 
the interest and pleasure of travelers 
can do, to make it the most pleasing 





: : oe a : 
teacher’s calling. In our opinion it|and popular route in the country. 


is radical and serious. We have no 
defense to make for it. It doubtless 
keeps many out of the calling, and 
justly. In cities and higher institu- 
tions this objection does not exist. 


They are the first to introduce the 
great improvement in heating cars by 
steam from the locomotive. 

The character of C. H. Young, 
Esq., Gen’l Superintendent of the 
entire system of roads managed by 


3. Injurious to Health.—It is\this Company, is a guarantee that no 


claimed that the teacher’s calling is 
unfavorable to health. This claim is 
based chiefly on the fact that the 


pains will be spared to maintain the 
reputation it has possessed for enter- 
prise ever since in 1827 it imported 
from England the first locomotive 


health of teachers is not so good as/|that ever landed on American soil. 


that of farmers, mechanics, and other 
out-door laborers. This is true, and 
it is equally true of merchants, bank- 
ers, and other in-door laborers. Ad- 


Western teachers who desire to see 
as much as possible of Eastern scene- 
ry, will do well to take a trip over 
some parts of this road. Should it 
be desired, an excursion can be ar- 


ditional, the ill health of many teach-| ranged to take place after the Teach- 
ers, as that of others, is not chargeable ers’ Association at Elmira. It is not 


to the calling, but to ignorance or 
inattention. 


likely that general excursion tickets 
will be sold, but the writer has the 
promise of the Superintendent that 





4. Small Honor.—lIt is held that! if desired by a party, provision will 
the teacher’s calling does not bring|be made for their accommodation. 


high honors. As a rule this is true ; 
but a calling should be sought for its 
usefulness and not for its honors. 


| If those who propose visiting any of 
|the points of interest on this route 
|will send us their names, arrange- 
|ments can perhaps be made to their 


Measured by this rule teaching stands | advantage. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





STATE HOUSE, NEW HAVEN, CONN.,) 
June 7th, 1873. § 

HE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association will be held in Elmira, 

New York, on the sth, 6th, and 7th days of August, 1873. Free return tickets are given on the 
Erie and other railroads centering in Elmira. A cordial invitation to hold the meeting in that city has 
been received, signed by the Mayor and Aldermen, and sixty-five prominent citizens, including Judges, 
Editors, Presidents of Banks, Clergymen, Lawyers, and the officers of Elmira College. A warmer 
welcome was never promised to the Association. No effort will be spared to render this meeting inter- 
esting and profitable. A large attendance is anticipated. 

The morning and evening of each day will be occupied by the General Association, and the afterneon 
by the four Departments. 

The Exercises will begin at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, aA. M. After very bref introductory exercises, the 
Association will proceed at once to business. No time can be spared for elocutionary or musical enter- 
tainments. To give time for the thorough discussion of the topics presented, the several papers intro. 
ducing them should be short, not occupying more than twenty-five or thirty minutes. 

As an Educational Conference, this meeting should invite a comparison of views by representative 
men from all parts of the country. To this end the discussions should bea prominent as well as attractive 
part of the exercises. The need of condensation and brevity is earnestly commended to all who take part 


in the proceedings. 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 

1. “Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemnities to be Refunded Unconditionally, or Devoted to 
Specific Educational Purposes?” In the discussion of the question, Mr. Chin Laisun, of Shaghai, will 
speak of the New Educational Movements of China, and Prof, E, H. House, of the Imperial College of 
Tokei (Yedo), on “The New Educational Plans of Japan.” 

2. ‘Upper Schools,” by Dr, James McCosh, President of the College of New Jersey. Discussion 
opened by Samuel Fallows, Superintendent of the Schools of Wisconsin. 

3. “How much Culture shall be imparted in our Free Schools?” by Richard Edwards, President of 
the Normal University of Illinois, Discussion opened by J. P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Schools 
of Peansylvania. 

4- “Should American Youth be Educated Abroad?” by M. H. Buckham, President of the University 
of Vermont. Discussion opened by H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of the Schools of Minnesota, 

5. ‘Education in the Southern States,” by Hon. J. C. Gibbs, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Florida. Discussion opened by E. H. Fairchild, President of Berea College, Kentucky. 

6. ‘Co-Education of the Sexes,” by President White, of Cornell University. 

7. ‘The Relation of the General Government to Education,” by Prof. G. W. Atherton, Rutgers 
College, N. J. Discussion opened by John Hancock, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 

8. ‘* Educational Features of the Vienna Exposition,” by Prof. J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
A. G. BOYDEN, Bridgewater, Mass., President. 

“The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools.” Richard Edwards, President State Normal Univer- 
sity, Illinois. 

‘Elementary and Scientific Knowledge.” John W. Dickinson, Principal State Normal School, 
Westfield, Mass. 

Training Schools—their Place in Normal School Work.’? Miss Delia A, Lathrop, Principal 
Training School, Cincinnati. 

A paper on “ The Relative Contribution of Scholarship and Methods to the Power of the Teacher,” 
by Henry B. Buckham, Principal State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following questions are also presented for discussion: 

* To what Extent and in what Ways ought a Normal School to Conform its Plans to the wants of 
the Region in which it is Located?” 

** What should the Normal School aim to accomplish in the teaching of Natural Science?” 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 
J. D. RUNKLE, Boston, President. 
1. “ National University ;” by Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University. 
2. ‘Stndy of the Classics; by Prof. Edward S, Joynes, of the Washington and Lee University, 
Virginia. 
3. ‘A Liberal Education for the Nineteenth Century ;” by Prof. W. P. Atkinson, of the Institute of 
Technology, Boston, 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
N. A. Calkins, New York, President. 

Two papers on “ Elementary Reading.” 1. ‘*Thought and Sentence Method ;” by G. L. Farnham, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Binghampton, New York. 

2. ‘Phonetic Method with Pronouncing Orthography, in its relations to other Methods;” by Dr. 
Edwin Leigh. 

Discusion of the subject to follow the last paper. 

3. ‘ Arithmetic—Principle and Methods of Illustration;’? by M. McVicar, Principal of the State 
Normal Training School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

4. ‘*How may the Elementary School Instruction be made most useful to the future citizen?” by 
H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 

5. ‘*What number of school hours, daily, is most profitable for childrem under ten years of age?” 
by Andrew J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Schools, ¢ leveland, Ohio. 

QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION. 
“ How may pupils in E!ementary Schools be trained to speak and write out language correctly?” 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 
W. T. HARRIS, St. Louis, President, 

1. “A Paper on Western University Education.” By Wm. G. Eliot, Chancellor of Washington 
University. 

2. A Paper on the “ Work of the City Superintendent.” By Duane Doty, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

3. A Paper on “School House Plans.” By A. J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

4. A Paper on “ Leigh’s Method of Teaching Reading.” By Wm. M. Bryant, Superintendent of 
Schools, Burlington, Iowa. 

5. A paper on “ The Relation between School Boards and Supcrintendents,” by J. H. Binford, 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va. 

The following subjects also are presented for discussion: 

1. Natural Science in District Schools. 

2. The Departmental Method below the High School. 

3. Shorter School Sessions, and for Cities the Method of Utilizing Accommodations by Double Daily 
Sessions, with Change of Pupils and Teachers. 

4- Division of High School Work into several Gourses of Study. 

5. The Abolition of Corporal Punishment in Public Schools, 

6. Classification and Grading in Common Schools. 

4. Supervision by Special Teachers—Writing, Drawing, Music, Reading, etc. 


The hotels reduce their rates to members of the Association about one dollar a day, as follows: at 
Rathbun House, $3.00 per day; Frazer, Delevan, and Hathaway, each $2 50; the Lyon House, $2 00. 


S. H. WHITE, 
Secretary. 


BIRDSEY GRANT NORTHRUP, 
President, 


{ 
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PERIODICALS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


N the loud call for lessons in natu- 
ral science adapted to the use of 
primary and intermediate schools, 
we are in great danger of negiecting 
the “three R’s” to which our fathers 
devoted the most of the time in the 
common school. 

A large per cent. of the children 
who enter the primary school do not 
pass through the grammar school: 
and these are the very children who, 
if they learn to read at all, must learn 
in school, for they get no help at 
home. 

A person not familiar with schools 
would be surprised to learn how few 
the 
school can read any book but their 


of those who enter grammar 


4 Those who 


“reader” intelligently. 
learn to .ead in the grammar school, 
learn quite as much by reading the 
different text-books which they go 
through, as by the special instruction 
in reading which they receive. Those 
who know how to read well on enter- 
ing the grammar school, have learned 
at home much more than they have 
at school. In most primary schools 
there is only time enough for each 
pupil to read one or two short para- 
graphs each day, and if every pupil 
pays the closest attention when * it 
is not his turn,” the series of books 
which is read through does not give 
practice enough to enable him to call 
words with facility. 

The only way any person ever 
learned to read was by reading, and 
those children who do not read at 
home do not get practice enough at 
school. Go into almost any school, 
where the pupils are from eight to 
ten years of age, and give them a 
short and simple sentence to write, 
and you will be surprised to find how 
few can write it even decently. Some 
will put capital letters in the middle 
of a word, others begin every word 
with a capital, and nearly all will 
write the I with a small 
letter. An exhibition of the letters 


of business men all over the country 


pronoun 


would be conclusive evidence that 
children do not learn to read and 
write in the public school. 

These pupils who would fail to 
write a simple sentence, would aston- 
ish the uninitiated by their exercises 
in vocal gymnastics, or if object 
teaching had been made a specialty, 
by the questions they could ask and 
answer about the “object” under 
All this is well, if 
the foundation of all education has 


consideration. 


not been neglected to secure it. . 
Children should at least acquire the 
mechanical process of reading in the 
primary school: as much else as pos- 
sible, but ¢/aZz at all events. 
Teachers cannot do all that is nec- 
essary to bring about a reform in this 
respect, but they can do something. 





Some, who have superior exectiveu | an important part of their education. 
ability, make much of the time they!Cannot the lack of this means of 
have to devote to reading, and by education in the homes of so many 
calling on each pupil to read one 
word in turn, by requiring backward 
reading, or by encouraging the chil- 
dren to find some story in another 


children be, in some manner, supplied 
ni our public schools? 





M. W. B. 


OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


book (lending books to those who 
have none at home) to read to the 
class, do a great deal to incite a love 
for reading. 





Those desiring teachers are re- 
| quested to state— 

School officials seem, rst, Salary paid per month; 

_ 2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 
Teachers desiring positions will 
lalso state— 


for the most part, to have forgotten 
that reading and writing must be 
/earned, and so do not give the matter 
sufficient attention. 


ist, Their age; 

2d, How much experience they 
ave had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
| month. 


We charge each applicant for a 
|position, and each person applying 
preferred to substance, is there not | for a teacher, the sum of two dollars 
some danger that our schools will | 
spend more time on what will create 
a sensation on the public days, than 
on what will be of most service to 
the pupils in after life ? 

It is cheering to hear occasionally 
of a primary school that has a copy 
of The Nursery, or other 
periodical devoted to the little ones, 
supplied for every child. It is safe 
to say that the pupils having Zhe 
Nursery read more in a week than 
they would in a term without it. 

If the teacher read a story to them, 
each child reads the same at the first 
opportunity, thereby learning how to 
read all unconsciously. 


| 

| 
Then, too, if time enough is spent | 
to really learn reading and writing, | h 
| 


the school 


in 
reading than it would if the pupils 
learned to read only the school reader. 


In these days when show is so often 


makes no more show 


in advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 


TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

230. Two Southern ladies desire 
‘positions in a good school; one is a 
fine musician and superior vocalist, 
the other can teach higher English 
branches, prefer being together. 

231. A gentlemen with eight 
years experience, desires the Super- 
intendency of a city school ; can teach 


some 


higher English branches, mathemat- 
ics and languages. Salary $1,800 per 
year. 





> 


- A lady who has had six 
years experience, desires a position 


2 
a 


as teacher of the English branches 
Periodicals put into the school 
room would help very much in secur- 
ing good order and interest in the 
hands of a judicious teacher. 

In the 


would serve as rewards 


and German, good references, salary 
$60 00 per month. 
A gentleman well qualified, 
ies a position as teacher of Geol- 
ogy and the Natural Sciences. 

234. A lady, fully competent, 
and with twelve years experience, 
desires a position in a good School. 


233- 
wis! 
intermediate school they 
for, and in- 
centives to, close application, if, after 
a lesson is prepared, the pupils were 
allowed to read till the class is called. Best references. 

235. A graduate of Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, well 
recommended, wants a position in a 


Many bright pupils acquire the habit 
of * dawdling” in the school room. 
Their lessons do not take all the time, 
yet they must sit in the school room 
| till 
ible to keep the attention of a child 





than $1,000 per year. 
236. A graduate of Union Col- 


all are recited. If it were possi- 
ifixed on the subject of a lesson a 
longer or shorter time, according to years experience, wants a position as 
a high school. His 
wife (a graduate of Rushford Nor- 


|his age and ability, and then to dis- principal of 
|miss the subject and the child, it 
|would be more productive of good 


| than the system of study in our schools or teach in the Grammar department 


| to-day can be. Close attention for a' of same School. 
237. By a young lady, as teacher 
of the English branches, in country 

school. Good references. 
A gentlemen of ten years’ 
experience in union graded schools, 
desires a position as Principal of a 
good union school. Salary $15.00 
Can give the best refer- 


‘time, and then a change to reading 
|that entertains the reader, will help 
|to form habits of application. 

| A good newspaper in all schools 2338. 
|where the pupils could read it, might 
|prepare them to take an_ intelligent 
interest in the duties which they will 
| be called upon to perform as citizens. 


per year. 


| Many cultivated men and women in ences. 
239. Position wanted bya lady to 
teach the French and English lan- 


our land to-day would acknowledge 
their indebtedness to the newspaper 
| hey read in childhood and youth for 


good school, at a salary of not less | 


lege, New York, who has several | 


mal School, New York,) would assist, | 


EDUCATIONAL DocuMENTS. 


We determined, some time since, 
to issue a series of *‘ tracts,” or Docu- 
ments, in cheap form, in conformity 
with the earnest solicitation of many 
of the leading educators from differ- 
ent parts of the country, which should 
embody some of the most practical 
ideas, and the freshest thought and 
expression of the age on this subject. 
These Documents are for circula- 
tion among the people, so that 
they may be better informed, not only 
of the work done by the teacher, but 
of the necessity of this work. Teach- 
ers and school officers have found 
them to be profitable and interesting 
reading, and orders have been receiv- 
ed for them from almost every State 
in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate 
tracts have been issued. Massachusetts 
and Texas order them by the thou- 
sand; Colorado and Maine send for 
them. They cost $5.00 per hundred, 
or ten cents for single copies. (Send 
postage.) 

The * Popular Educational Docu- 
ments” issued thus far, cover the 
following interesting and practical 
| topics : 








| No. 1. WHAT SHALL WE Stupy? By 
| Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent Public 


Schools ot St. Louis. 


No. 2. THe THEORY OF AMERICAN Epvu- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of St. Louis. 


| No. 3. How Not To Do Ir; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, St. 
Louis. 


| No. 4. WOMEN As TEACHERS. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 


No. 5. AN ORATION, on the Occasion of 

Laying the Corner-Stone of the Normal 
| School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
| Mo. By Thomas E. Garrett, Editor 
| Missourt Republican, and M. W. Grand 
| Master of Masons of Missouri. 





| No. 6. How To TEACH GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before 
the National Teachers’ Association. 


| No. 7. HowTo TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE 
| «IN THE District ScHooLts. By Wm. 
| T. Harris. 


| 

Ro. 8. THe EARLY WITHDRAWAL OF 

| Pupits FRoM ScHoo_t—itTs CAusEsS 

| AND ITS REMEDIES. An Essay read by 

| William T. Harris, at the National 
Educational Association, in Boston. 


No. 9. THE RIGHT AND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF 
THE STATE TO MAINTAIN PUBLIC 
ScHoots. By Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer. 


| No. 10. How FAR MAY THE STATE PRo- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER 
CHILDREN AT Pusiic Cost? An 
Essay, by Wm. T. Harris, before the 
| National Educational Association, at 
|} St. Louis. 


‘No. 11. MopEL REview EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. WoMAN’s WorRK AND Epuca- 
TION IN AMERICA. An Essay, by W. 
G. Eliot, D.D. Read before the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


No. 13. SyNopsis OF Course oF Stupy 
IN THE District ScHooLs. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 14. SYLLABus oF LEssons IN NATU- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. Harris. 


For sale at the office of the Am- 
erican Fournal of Education. 


guages. Best of references furnished. | Send stamps to prepay postage. 
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WANTED. 


ANTED, a teacher of vocal | 


music. Wanted, one for every 
town and village. Wanted, one for 
every school-room in the country. 
Not a “professor of music,” but a 
teacher of music’; said teacher to be 
the same identical man and woman 
that now has charge of these rooms, 
and is, we doubt not, very success- 
fully teaching reading, geography, 
arithmetic, etc. ‘* But I cannot teach 
singing,” says one. “I scarcely sing 
at all, and know very little about 
music. I should neither know where 
to begin nor how to go on.” How 
did you manage with that class of 
beginners in reading and arithmetic? 
Did you try to teach the whole alph- 
abet at once? Did you compel your 
class to commit to memory the va- 
rious marks and signs used in read- 
ing, and then did you read pretty 
stories to them ?, 
Did you in extimotie make all the 
figures, with the signs for addition, 
subtraction, etc., and then ask your | 


class to repeat, after you, certain | 


operations in numbers? 

Then you surely will not go to 
work in this way to teach ew 
The principles that underlie all teach- | 
ing are the same. To talk about the | 


staff, clef, notes, rests, sharps, flats, 
dim., cres., etc., is not teaching music | 


any more than explaining the anatomy 
of the legs and feet is dancing. 

How then shall I teach? Just as 
you did reading and arithmetic. You | 
first taught your class to utter a few | 
simple sounds, and then gave them 


the signs (letters) for those sounds. | 


Then you framed a sentence for them, 
as Is itan ax?” Gradually adding 

sounds, letters, and words, you “iit 
taken them through the primer, and | 
several readers, until they can now 


read any ordinary book. So in arith-| 


metic; beginning with counting fin- | 


gers and marbles, you have gradually | 
led them along until very difficult | 
operations are easily performed. No| 
one, in his senses, would teach the | 


sign for addition before the thing 
itself was learned. To learn the 
rule first and then to do the example | 


is putting the cart before the horse. | 
In other words, always create the | 
necessity for a sign or rule first. Dr. | _ 
Lowell Mason, who was the first to | 


adapt the teachings of Pestalozzi to 
music, used to give this as the sum 


and substance of all good teaching. | 


The thing before the sign. How 


shall I teach singing? Just as you 
In my next) 


do every other branch. 
I will endeavor to give some specific 


directions. H. M. BurTuer. 
——— --- -0~—> e—___ 


WE will cheerfully aid our friends 
who desire to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered in the next column 


by Wm. Barr & Co. 


COUNTRY ORDERS A New METHOD OF TEACHING 


siete NATURAL HISTORY, 
Every Article 























Prang’s Natural History Series 


— FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
DRY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT, 











Animals and Plants Represented in thety Natural Colors, 
and arranged for Instruction with Object Lessons. 











—ARE— 


= By N. A. CALKINS, 
PROMPTLY FILLED 

















Superintendent Primary Schools, New York City, and Professor of Methods and 
Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School; Author of Primary 
Object Lessons,” and ‘‘Manual of Object Teaching.” 


—BY THE GREAT— 

















St. Louis House 
| THIS SERIES CONSISTS OF 14 LARGE PLATES AND 
| 192 SMALL CARDS, THE LATTER PUT UP IN 
| 








| —_ 


ENVELOPES OF 12 CARDS EACH. 





| — 





W B &C Small Pictures, in holders, per envelope (12 pictures) 45 ets. 
| M. ARR O. Large Plates, each, - - - - - - 26..." 


4a— Liberal deductions made to School Committees and Teachers. 











—WHO HAVE— 
| 


| HOW THE 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT __ , 
ae NATURAL HISTORY 
ARE RECEIVED. 








SERIES 
FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


Our country customers can remit by P. O. Order, 
Bank Draft, Currency per Express or in Registered 
, Letter, when sending their po. eon and should there 
be any change we will return same with parcel. | 
| Goods sent “Collect on Delivery” when so requested. | 
Please be particular and specify how your goods | 

|* are to be shipped. 


HEY were first offered to School Committees and Teachers last Ep Sty and in the six months 
have been adopted and placed in the schools in the following cities, viz. 
au New York City. Chicago, Illinois. 


‘St. Louis, Missouri. 
Newton, Mass. Springfield, ‘* 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 








| eae __ | New Bedford, Mass. niet Fort Wayne, - 
a —_—_———— | Cincinnati, Ohio. ecatur, bed Madison, Wisconsin. 
| St. Paul, Minnesota. — ag La Crosse, “ 
| Minneapolis, - eavenworth, Kansas. Davenport, Iowa. 


| Pr: 


| They are also used, in part, in thirty-four other towns and cities, and in Normal and Private Schools, 
| of “tah the following are a few: 
| Springfield, Mass. 
Worcester, 

Providence, R. I. Lafayette, 
SAMPLES Clinton, Illinois. Cc olumbus, Ohio. 
| State Normal School, Bloomington, Ills. 
j Normal School, Boston, 








Sandusky, Ohio. 
New Albany, Indiana. 


Omaha, Nebraska. 
Atchison, Kansas, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Province of Ontario. 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Normal School, Peoria, Illinois. 








etc,, etc., ete. 


| The following parties have been appointed general agents for their respective States: 


| Sent Gratuitously i W. Schermerhorn & Co., New York. . A. Bancroft & Co., Philadelphia. 
| Vm. J.C. Dulany & Co., Baltimore. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
if: P. Morton & Co., Louisville, A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 
B. Smith & Co., Detroit. Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co., 
D. D. Merrill & Co., St. Paul. St. Louis. 
—BY— Crew & Morgan, Leavenworth. Strickland & Co., Milwaukee. 
| Cole, Gibson & Co., Omaha. 

















Of the many testimonials received by us we append only the following : 
M ARR O.. St. Louts, Dec. 17, 1872. In my opinion, the Series of Natural History illustrations, iomeet by 
N. A. Calkins, and published by L. Prang & Co., of Boston, are indispens able in all schools where the 
| elements of Natural Science are taught. Nothing remotely approaching them in perfection of execution 
ncuaeonaaniaaparelee neues _— or in cheapness, has been furnished hitherto in this department. 


| WM. T. HARRIS, Sup’t Public Schools, St. Louis. 
Jerrerson City, Mo., Dec., 1872 I am ver 





eatly pleased with the, specimens of Prangis chromes 


2 O & 2 2 | for the illustration of object lessons, which you have sent me for examin ation I regard their extensive 
4 | introduction into our common schools as a very important desideratum, inasmuch as ‘they will lead to an 
| interest in the natural objects which they so beautifully represent 


marmce JOHN MONTEITH, State Supt. Public Schools, Missouri. 


N. Fourth Street, 


| 
| 








For full descriptive circulars send to any of the above named agents, or to 


Io. PRANG & CO., 


Publishers of “ Prang’s American Chromos,” 


BOSTON, MASS. 








| St. Louis. | 
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: : 
power. We it ¢ r onl 
We put the execution of our plans 
into the hands of an ignorant unthink- 


ing set of laborers, and sit back in our 


easy chairs serencly smoking, and 


congratulating ourselves on our escape 
toil. And 


worn out with vexations and 


from we find ourselves 
annoy - 
ances, our material is wasted, our 
directions misunderstood, our plans 
“ gang agley ;” the more seeming help 
we have, the more weary we grow, 
and the more utterly unable we are 
to foresee or prevent the absurd esca- 
pades from our 


regulations. 


carefully arranged 
find our- 
selves forced to perform the work 
from which we had cheerfully assured 


In despair we 


ourselves that we are the small power 
at the large end, and it is only by the 
most absurdly disproportionate exer- 
tions that we can succeed in starting 
the big weight at the other end and 
moving the beam at all. We spend 
our energy on that which profiteth 
not, and are only conscious all the 
time that we are converting our gold 
of rational thought into dirty paper. 

We need only appeal to the em- 
ployers in all lines of business to be 
answered that we have spoken the 
truth. 

Now is it not plain that the only 
remedy for the trouble is to convert 
the paper into gold, that is, to edu- 
cate the laboring classes into intelli- 
gence. 
penalty. 


Till we do, we must pay the 

The man leaves the 
streets and alleys of the poorer sec- 
tion of the city uncleaned, and builds 
his tenement houses without ventila- 
tion and the malaria from the alleys 
and the fever 


rich 


poison from the over 
crowded tenement houses enters his 
own palace windows, and feeds on 


the life of his own children. This is 


l 
/no more true in the physical, than in| cal frame. Many women are com-| 
the mental world. The rich man) pelled to endure greater physical 
grudges, refuses money to the public) la will fall to the lot of Miss 
hools, cuts the teachers’ salaries so | I y other lady, in assum- 
t » teacher worthy of thename s of Superintendent, in 
\ t \ n. an 1c dies ye isits ) 
sin the 
c 
i 
\ 
—_ ; : 
i! Le) 
it 
( { S } 
has : Besides t iditi 
rea As fundamental law e, liberty d tl pursuit 
id, but which has received h ess, there is a recognition 
its upheaval, like some other ves f the rnght to the best mea 
rights of the past, we notice in the | of Pp ‘tuating or attaining these 
Springfield papers a request, signe 1 the best knowledge, the most use- 
by prominent citizens, asking Miss ful instruction which can be given to 
M. E. Lewis to become a candidate, | the child 
at the approaching fall election, for This isa matter of self-preservation | 
the position of County Superintend-| for a republic, for it is on the intelli 











ent of Schools. The lady has given 


an affirmative answer, so that Sanga- 


| gence of rather than the 
wisdom of the few, that it must place 


| its dependence. 


the many, 
mon county proposes to inaugurate Ignorance can sup- 
|port no form of government higher 
\than the patriarchal, of which the 

Upon a calm survey of the matter, | tribe with its chieftain is the simplest 
we know of no valid objection why | type, and the empire with its arbitrary 
ruler the most magnificent. 

But we have passed the patriarchal 
rule ; even the father has no longer, 
as in the old Roman days, absolute 
|control over the life of his child. 
|The State steps in and protects the 
disbursing future citizen. 
the examination of| Just as much right has she to pro- 
teachers for certificates, and the vis- lt tect his moral and _ intellectual life. 
itation of schools. The first requires | It is of far greater value to her than 
some business ability, which a female | his mere physical existence, or power 


may possess in as high a degree as a | to wield a weapon in her behalf. 
man. A large body of teachers in| 


our schools being females, it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that they should 
deal with one of their own 


the new departure by electing a fe- 
male to that responsible position. 


the incumbent should not be a wom- 
In fact, 
to our mind on account of which she | 
may be competent to fill the place. 

The principal duties 


an. several reasons occur | 





devolving | 
upon a County Superintendent con- 
sist in 


receiving and 


school moneys, 


The day has passed when it was 
necessary for the State to bring up 
every male child to the profession of 
arms; the day has come when she 
needs to arm every child with the 
| best culture and the best morals that 
more confidence in undergoing the |the most intelligent thought of the 
oral and written examination, and | age can give. 

meet with heartfelt sympathy, in a| 


sex in 
passing upon their qualifications ; 
they will feel more 


at home, have 


No more than Sparta could afford 
field of labor so honorable and ardu- |to have a weak or diseased child 


ous as that of the teacher. |grow to manhood or womanhood, 


In the visitation and supervision of | can our own country afford to have 
schools, the keen perceptions of a | diseased or weakened minds among 
woman possessing intellectual abili-|those that shall control her future 


ties and moral training will readily | destinies. 
discern defects, suggest remedies, | 


It would be idle to argue that cul- 
ture in pure knowledge and the use- 
ful arts improves the mind and dis- 
increased facilities for travel remove | | poses it to morality and good citizen- 
all supposed hardship upon the Wai si- | ship. Even the habit of learning 


and award commendation, according | 
to the necessities of the occasion. The | 


| the ilk ciatest and steac ly attention, 
are in themselves a benefit. 


We may admit ail that can be said 


of scoundrels general] orgers, for 
example, as a 1 class, 
sing the knowledge they : gained 
to the detriment of iety. Yet we 
it was not k iat in- 
l them. T | ive 
S id 
} q 
: : 
al 
t ) ; 
‘ 
‘ 
i a i 
n to 
\ 
infest r ail 
) r ! - 
pre worst 
so tae j ho 
re Ip to 
4 t Is, who 
re the truants, and finally the ex- 
pélled ones, or those who enter 
the schools. For them, at least, educa- 
tion should be made compulsory. 
A truant or an industrial school 
‘should receive these young vaga- 


|bonds, and develop a 


'them into useful 


majority of 
citizens, instead of 
| allowing the streets to trai: 
| outlaws and criminals. 
No duty could be more apparent 
and undeniable. 


1 them for 


If the State gives 
the ballot, she is bound to confer 
also the knowledge and good train- 
ing which will make it beneficial, 
otherwise she is only arming her 
citizens against herself — providing 
her Saxon Modocs with fire- 
the most approved pattern. 


arms of 





ALL ONE WAY. 


F you take the Sunday down-town 

cars for the Brooklyn ferry, “said a 
New York friend to us the other day, 
‘ you can distinguish almost certainly 
those of the passengers who are on 
their way to Beecher’s church. They 
have acertain alertness and briskness 
aboutthem. They step in with avery 
positive manner,and ride with an air of 
business, and go their rapid way when 
the ferry boat touches the pier as if 
they had a very definite aim.” The 
observation seemed to us noteworthy, 
and being sure that our friend was a 
shrewd observer (he has been for 
many years an editor), we accepted 
his statement as trustworthy, and fell 
to reasoning on the cause of the phe- 
nomenon. Nothing is more true than 
that like produces like. An acorn 
will by no dint of persuasion produce 
a maple tree, nor can a maple be in- 


duced to bear acorns. Enthusiasm 


and vigorous interest in any subject 
can never be produced in hearers by 
a speaker whose words do not vibrate, 











even to their furthest prefixes and 
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suffixes with the vigorous life of him 
who gives them utterance—and it is 
not a life which spends its energies in 


many disconnected directions that h: 


t 
the vivifying force—as the multitudi- 
nous st s from far off springs in 
the Rocl 1 the Alle- 

] 4 ] 1 YI 
gn Nn > i Ope i upp 
Mi 1 
do. cl 
wh i T ly ) 
eve , 

“# 
come il 
suck 
and 
aec 
I Cc V ii 

; 
W i , 
4 1 j 

world, t rt luded 1 

1 7 
the m 1 only by tl 


Th neti to beo 

duty—! 1 ti e never so 
—on a vac iaway from home ¢ idl | 
the belonging work, it makes no} 


difference. Livery incident, even the 
most trivial, every object seen, even 
that which seems farthest removed 
from their line of thought, every 
story told them, is made in some way 
to work new material into the web of 
their work, all are laid away in a safe 
corner of the brain and are sure to 
Tn fact the 
thought of such workers does not 
move in a line at all; and it is hardly 
proper to speak of any special line 
ofthought astheirs. Their life moves 
forward by surface, not in any one 
line, and sweeps in the whole universe 
to subserve its purpose. Such are 
the men and women in whose shad- 


come forth when needed. 


ows even, as they pass through the 
street, there is healing influence as in 
the shadow of Peter of old. Such are 
the lawyers who win their cases, the 
statesmen who tide their country over 
dangerous shallows, the teachers who 
carry their pupils with them into real- 
ities, the clergymen who sway millions 
of lives ; such are the men and women 
on whose shoulders, as on those of the 
fabled Atlas, the world stands. That 
this is the conscious way of life of the 
Plymouth Church minister we found a 
curious proof the other day in his own 
words, and they will make more clear 
what we have been endeavoring to 
say. We quote them. “TI sit, says Mr. 
Beehcer, in a barber-shop, with my 
feet up, and my head in the hands of 
the barber, while he manipulates my 
hair; and I hear two, three, or four 
men talking; and I am ina sort of 
happy state ; and all at once something 
they say is like fire on a heap of pow- 
der. Like a spark of electricity, it 
flashes upon my mind; a subject 
opensup to me; and I say, ‘Goodness! 
that is what I will preach on next 
Quicker than 
lightning, I take in the whole range 
of that subject, with its multitudinous 


Sunday morning.’ 


S 


| 

| nr . 

| ramifications. 
| truth should be presented ; my whole this family of birds, and then the differ- 


Isee how thisandthat the differences and resemblances in 


| congregation rises up before me; fifty ences from other families. A similar 
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applications occur to my mind; and arrangement is made of plants; they 
[am hungry to get at the work. are divided by their methods of growth, 

ry. a : ; 1 oe ' - ee re 

[hese words exactly express the or their leaves, or some other natural 
t th of the whole matter, and as Mr. reacure, ANA Cacn | ipil must find out 

lsewhet VS ‘IT do { Li e resemblances and dif 
, . ‘ - 
thin | ] moti i e chromo pictures of 
} ) ] We 1] are sul nely 
l ) e1 In { remarkable 
lific ' ita, a [ a b] 
g 
] } { i vy ! it 
\V life run C cost. Ss ‘olored 
11 Cc 49° 
3 ‘ , na gallery of iture 
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verth \ ! gest r parent 
mplish a 1 iT: with 
< \ iable difficult Tl 2 
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towards our one mark. ys 1 order, and t iestions 
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> = which should lead the child to observe, 

Rm STUDY - 1 i i 
9 FU SLUR. ie simply and clearly given in the 
‘an aa . .; winted ctvenlare accomnaandine eack 
Fe Lake a deep ithterest: in what) Petco Sttemhalo cccuipanyins San 
} ‘ yickace It obvious that this se- 
you study. cage. | V10U iat this se 

2. Give your entire attention to the '¢ t-d without limit, 

me. : a eee °F ] sentifc 7 truct 

| subject. and very refine ientine instruction 
. ‘ . en ee Ee a eee Te, ee 
1 a ar ] »} an b o i this § , , 

3. Read carefully ovce, but think #2 be given in this simple “object | 


| often. 
| 4. Master each step as you go. 

5. Think vigorously, clearly, and 
connectedly. 

6. Let study, recreation, and rest 
be duly mzxed. 

7. Study systematically, both as to 
time and method. 

8. Apply what you learn. 

The student will do well to keep 
these rules before him until their ob- | 
servance becomes a life habit. Right | 
hahits of study are vastly more im-| 
portant than the knowledge acquired. 


method,’seven on difficult topics. 


We quote from the **Plan of Instruc- | 


tion, the following excellent remarks 
by Prof. Calkins: 

Those who live in cities have but few 
opportunites for observing a_ sufficient 
number and variety of animals or of plants, 
to enable them to make the necessary com- 
parisons, to learn how to group them inte 
families orclasses. Even those who reside 
in the country fail to notice one half of the 
peculiarities of the animals and plants 
which they see every day, th t they would 
observe had they been properly trained 
before they were ten years of age. What 


| proportion of the inhabitants of any town 
How to learn, is the important lesson | know whether the most common animals 
to be mastered by the young. | that chew their cuds have front teeth on 
ne res 
Teachers may safely place these | mals aggen jue? Howmany people have 
. : ._| observed whether these same cud-chewing 
rules over their desks, and train their 


ge f animals get up on their fore feet or their 
pupils into the habits of observing! hing feet first? How many can tell 


them; school life will then mean| whether those animals which hunt others, 
more than the mere knowledge of a | and feed on their flesh, possess ears that 
few branches—it will fit for real life. | differ in shape, and in the position on the 
Ey eee | head, from those that feed upon vegetable 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY CHROMOS. substances? How many children know 
'why rats, mice, and squirrels are able to 
RANG, whose name is familiar | crack nuts easily; and why cats, dogs, and 
in all our American homes since | Sheep cannot eat them? How many know 


he introduced himself so pleasantly al that our most delicious fruits and berries 


: : . > _| belong to the same family as that beauti- 
few years since through his charming th Someta Ren? How-meny know 


chromos, is now winning fresh lau- _that the onion, the garlic, and asparagus 
rels by a series of natural history pic-| are family relatives to the beautiful lily of 
tures, drawn and colored to the life, the valley? Do persons living in the 


for use in our public schools. country, even, usually notice whether the 


; S - | vines of hops, beans, and other twining 
We take sincere pleasure in calling | : ‘ ; 
plants wind around their supporters in 


attention to this series which consists | the same way, or even whether the vines 
of a collection of cards, each set rep- of the same kind of plant always wind in 
resenting an order in natural history. | the same direction? Children may be 
Take, for instance, ‘The Waders.” trained to notice all these things, and 


A striking and familiar instance of the hundreds of other interesting facts, and 
birds of this cl ES Ne, thus acquire habits of careful observation, 
natalie: ne 8¢' which will become invaluable to them in 


card of a bird admirably drawn by 4/ after years. All this can be accomplished 
careful artist,and beautifully coloredin| without interfering, in the least, with 
chromo. Withthisare adozen small) their progress in any of the important 
colored cards, representing the various | studies now pursued in school. Indeed, 


| e ae tial . 
classes of waders. the habit of self-acquisition in knowledge, 
in this package of cards contains | 








Then a circular | F : 
| which this training to observe nature will 


; : | give, would materially aid their progress 
questions which the teacher is to put | in other subjects. But beyond and better 
to the children to obtain from them! than all else, children become ennobled 





in their tastes by studying nature. The 
careful observation of the beautiful forms, 
structures, and colors of plants and flow- 
ers will exert a refining influence on the 
minds of children. 


To watch the habits 
and observe the structure of animals will 


|cause children to love them more, and 
treat them with greater kindness. 
SA — 
iT WILL BO IT. 





\ E, should think every lady teach- 
| er in the United States would 
‘lwant to read for herself, and have 
others read, the verv able nnd exhaus- 
tive article on “* Women as Teach- 


Wy M ss Grace C.. Bibb. 
Ty, ° 1 ” *, 
It . tument” of twel 


ve pages, 
. ‘ will send it 4 1 {oy 
and WE Will Se@Na 1t to % aadaress tor 
tel cents. We bDeileve tliat Women 


who do an equal amount of work, and 


| do it equally well, should be paid as 
Ci 


| much as men are paid for doing the 
same work. We rather think the 
circulation of Miss Bibb’s essay will 
help bring about this ** equal pay for 
| work.” 

—— + 8 > 9 


AN ABLE SPEECH. 


| 


| [ there is still any lingering doubt 





| in the mind of any teacher, school 
| officer, or private citizen, as to * the 
right and the power of the State to 
tax the property of the State to 
maintain public schools,” we think a 
careful reading of the speech of Hon. 
H. C. Brockmeyer will dispel all 
doubt, summarily. We consider this 
speech so able, and of so much im- 
portance, that we have issued it in the 
form of a ‘* Document,” and will mail 
it to any address for ten cents. We 
do not believe those interested in our 
pubilc school system can do better 
than to circulate this document. 


6+ 
ore 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
AMERICAN PHILOLoGICAL Associa- 
TION will be held at Easton, Pa., the 
seat of Lafayette College, commen- 
cing on Tuesday, July 22d, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Persons 
wishing further information with 
reference to the meeting may address 
the Secretary of the Association, Prof. 
G. F. Comfort, Syracuse, N. Y., or 
the Secretary of the Local Committee, 
Prof. R. B. Youngman, Easton, Pa. 








THE country papers are quite gen- 
erally introducing an educational col- 
umn into their pages, edited usually by 
the County Superintendent or some 
good teacher in their locality, and 
comprising local school -news, selec- 
tions, and occasional comments which 


are of special interest and value to all. 
—_—_—_0+ oe ______ 


THERE is enough human nature 
about teachers to make it quite proper 
to classthem with “‘other folks,” after 
all the well-meant endeavors to talk 
them into machines of extra strength, 
and warranted to need winding up 
only once in seven days. 
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AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 





To our Friends, the School Directors and Trustees : 


GENTLEMEN—After an experience of over ten years in fitting up School- 
houses with School Desks, Blackboards, Outline Maps, Globes, etc., etc., 
we have found that most of our School Directors, with the best of intentions 
make ove great mistake. If possible, we desire now, for the benefit of all 
parties interested, to make some suggestions by which this mistake may be 
avoided in the future. 

School Desks, to seat the house, should be ordered as soon as the founda- 
tion for the building is laid. 

By giving the order for the Desks thus early you will be sure to get them 
in time ; and, as you do not have to pay for them until they are received and 
examined, no extra expense is involved by giving your order for desks early. 

The mistake is made by neglecting to send in the order until the School- 
house is nearly or quite completed. We ought to have at least sixty days, 
notice, to enable us to get the desks to our customers on time. 

There is such a rush of freight in the busy season, that our railroads and 
steamboats are over-crowded, and it frequently happens that School-desks 
which are needed for zmmedzate use are left for days at the freight office of 
these lines of transportation in this city. 

We remember a number of instances in past seasons where the goods 
were sent promptly; but, owing to the above causes, there was so much | 
delay that pupils were obliged to stand in the school-room for days. The | 
teacher hired commenced school—the pupils present—day after day passed 
and no desks came. Now, all this can be avoided by ordering the desks 
when the foundation of the building is laid. 

It takes from $75,000 to $100,000, to keep up a stock of castings and 
wood-work for the variety of styles and sizes we make in our ordinary busi- 
ness. 

We want to be able to ship all goods ordered on demand this year, ij | 
possible, but after about the 20th of July, each order is registered as it is) 
received, and will be filled 7 zts turn; so that, in order to avoid delay and | 
disappointment, orders should be sent in promptly. 

We clip from an edztorza/ article in one of our cotemporaries a few items | 
bearing directly upon this point, so that our friends and customers may 
know what others say of our facilities, and also what is said of the rat 
of goods we manufacture. 








The article is entitled— | 

“ Scnoor Furniture AND Orrice Dersks.—The Western Publishing | 
and School Furnishing Company exhibited, at our State Fair, a full line of 
School Desks and Seats, Office Desks, Church Seats, Rustic Seats, and 
School Apparatus, upon which they took the following premiums: On 
Scuoor Desks, First Premium; on Orrice Desks, First Premium; on | 
Cuurcn Seats, First Premium; on Scuoot Apparatus, First Premium. | 
thus clearing the board and taking all the honors in their line. 

‘** This display is worthy of especial notice, first because of the ¢ztrinsic | 
merit of the articles exhibited, which the blue ribbon upon each donomina- 
tion of their manufactures 


attests; and second, because of the extent and_ 
large proportions of the Comp: iny’s business, creating an important line of 
What they claim for their manufactures is that 
they combine cheapness with elegance, comfort and durability. 

* As to the merits of their Patent Gothic School Desk, we can do no bet- 
ter than quote the language of Wm. T. Harris, our worthy Superintendent 
of Public Schools. He ‘They are substantial and beautiful, and by 
their peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, and 
at the same time they encourage that upright position so zecessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young.’ 

“The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company have their 
Warehouse at Nos. 14 and 16 North Seventh Street, and their Office and 
Salesroom at Nos. 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut street, in the large and mag- 
nificent Polytechnic building. 


manufacture in our city. 


said: 


In securing this spacious and elegant Sales- | 


room—some sixty feet square, and twenty feet from floor to ceiling 
Company have 





the 
put themselves in a position to meet the growing wants of 
the vast region of country seeking their supplies of Church and School Seats 
and Office Desks in this market. 

** They will be glad to show those who may call in person the goods, but 
especially invite all in want to correspond with them before purchasing 
elsewhere.” 

We hope Teachers, County Superintendents, Township Clerks, School 
Directors and others interested will call attention to the above, and if any 
further information is needed, it will be Aromptly and cheerfully given by | 


addressing the WESTERN PUBLISHING AND ScHooL.FuRNISHING Co., 706, | | 


708 and 710 Chestnut street, St. Lonis, Mo. 


i 


| destructit 


et 
| sh ake the Desk, thus a pupil in 


“FIRST CLASS” 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 





PATENT CURVED BACK 


GOTHIC DESKS 


With Curved Slat Folding Seat, Foot-rests 
and Braces. 


The Best Desk for Schools now made 


200,000 SOLD IN 1872. 





Desk. Back Seat 
Size 6. Size 6. 

¥. B—Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils), or single (for one pupil). 
he . smallest, is not shown by this cut. 


ack Seats, the relation of which to the Desks, is shown by the above cut, are made to match each 
size of Desks. 


n estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table will be found conve- 
Outside aisles should be three feet and inside ones two and a-half feet wide. 


FLOOR SPACE. 


Size 9. Size 8. Size 7. 


Size 
10, t 


nient. 


SINGLE Desks DovsLe Desks. 
































Long. Wide. | Long. Wide. Age accommodation. 
Yo. ts High School............. 24 inch. by 33 inch.| 24 inch. by 33 inch.............0..se08 15 to 20 years. 

_ » GrammMAar......cccccccess a4 “ «6by33 * 14a * «by3ge * eeeees .12 to 16 
No. ht st Intermediate. . ox “ brook “ lovores bra = .....5 pehenseisvesn 1oto13 

No. 42 we Sorat “ bya2z | 36inch.by 37 “* - wpisn eae: oo 

No.5, Primary.. earn “ byes “ [35 * Ore ey & 

Re ar seats to and size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 
PRICES. 

Size 1 4 - Double, Ba , Single, $-———-——— 
“ 3 f $—— ———, “ $———_—__—_ 
“3 “ $ ‘“ 3 
“ 4 “ = is “ % 

“ ¢ “ $ 4 “ 

“ y “ 3 “ “ @——_—_- 

us “ 3 : e Bo 

“ ‘ “ 6 & 

a3. « * ee ge oe 
4 . z ’ > 

“ & “ “ ¢—. —, “ 


DISCOUNTS ON Are PLICATION, 
Special attention is called to the merits of the PATENT CurvepD Back Gotnic DEsK. 
Its advantages over all others are— 
I. ITS CURVED BACK. 
Il, ITS CURVED SLAT 
Ill. 


*OLDING SEAT. 
ITS NOISELESS HINGE. 


IV. ITS FOOT REST. 
V. ITS BRACI 
VI. iTs P. \TENT NON-CORROSIVE INK-WELLS, 
| Which establish it as superior to all other Desks made. 


THE PERFECTLY NOISELESS HINGE, 
upon a cam in rising, causes a gr 
le Rubber Cushion inside, renderir 
he back of the Desk, allowing fre 
excrcises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 


workit adual and silent binding. This hinge is prox 
ng the seat ELASTIC and NOISELESS. 


ingress and egress; 


Zz ided with an in- 
Tt folds the seat 
close to t facilitates sweeping, and renders class 
BRACES. 

Their use is obvious. They extend to 
ace omplish it so thoroughly that the str 
ne se tC: ‘annot disturb another bythe rough« 


are origi al with, an 


ang 


d pec 


secure solidity 


uliar to, this Desk. 
and firmne he 


2 flo 


2st 


r, at the best 
person cannot 
this security 





I st me nent: 
























| is pe arly desirable in writing. Aside from this adv: intage, a Desk thus brace: Hl outlast any two 
others wi ven this desk was first made (fiv e years sir ce), we furnished the High School of St. Louis; 
to-day, after years of use; the seats are as firrn as when first put up. 
BRACES ARE OUR PATENT, AND CAN BE USED BY NO ONE ELSE. 
CASTINGS. 
First Quatity Scotcu Pic AND LAKE SuPERIOR IRON. 
— have, rst, a very broad base posed much larger feet than any others made, th ius admitti ng a greater 
number of screws, and s insuring eater stability upon the floor. 2d, A wi de « c mati ‘muous flange for 
ttachr t to wood work, instead f th nall separ ed lugs used by ot Suchac nstruction as 
to admit se of our new Pate ent Braces, making six instead of four fi They : y warranted ; 
y a sl test they have sustaine la weight of « Wer SIXTEEN HUNDRED pour ut injury. 
WOODWORK 
Is made of thoroughly kiln-dried Ash, Walnut or Cherry lumber, highly finished. 
ABOUT SHIPPING. 
All Desks, except one with each order, are s! hipp lin knock-down. This meth d se low freight 
rates, and obviates all possibility of breaka ie Desk ready for use, and or ited directions, 
ibles any one to put together th ¢ GOT HIC ‘DE SKS wiihout trouble. No charge e for p: acking 






at the Dep rt 


or WI ut in this city; 
2 included 


and all screws, ink-wells, ete. +» to enti irely complete 
without erie cost, 


Md deliv y 
the Desks, 


#8 For Price List and Circulars, address 


Western Publishing & School Furnishing Co. 


708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


706, 


SAINT LOUIS. 
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KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


HE North Missouri Normal 

School, located at Kirksville, 
shows an attendance of 523 students 
for the last term. 

Our readers will remember that 
Prof. Wm. T. Harris, Superintend- 
ent of the St. Louis Schools, after 
visiting and examining this school, 
last year, said that the work done 
was solid, substantial work; that 
the untiring energy and enthusiasm 
of the corps of teachers, led on by 
Prof. Baldwin, was the all-sufficient 
cause for results even greater than 
one could see at a first examination. 
* * * The next ten years of such 
work will show fruits in the com- 
munity that will repay a thousand 
fold the cost of establishing this Nor- 
mal School. 

Prof. Baldwin, in addition to his 
other duties, proposes to issue regu- 
larly hereafter a Normal edition of 
the American Fournal of Educa- 
tion. In the July number of the 
Normal edition, Prof. Baldwin, in 
his salutatory, says: 

“The editoral work proposed, is 
in the line of my daily work as 
an educator. Training teachers, 
now commanding all my time, has 
engaged my best eflorts for a quarter 
of acentury. The Yournal promises 
a wider field of usefulness, which I 
gladly enter. The editor of the 
American Fournal of Education 
kindly relieves me of the usual re- 
sponsibilities of managing and pub- 
lishing, which I could not assume. 

“The American Fournal is recog- 
nized as one of the best educational 
journals published, and as a power for 
good. During the past six years it 
has accomplished a great work in the 
Mississippi Valley. Its mission is to 
lay a broad, solid foundation in the 
hearts of the people for the best edu- 
cational system the world has ever 
seen. 

** The effort will ever be to render 
The Normal Fournal — embracing 
the American—so excellent, that no 
teacher, student or family will be 
willing to be without it. 

** The effort will be to give such de- 
tailed and practical lessons as will in 
some degree extend the benefits or 
the Normal School to all schools. 
Educational methods, educational 
progress, and educational news, will 
receive special attention. The aim 
will be to do everything possible to 
advance the cause of education. 
While the Yournal is especially de- 
signed for teachers, students and 
school officers, to introduce it in every 
family will do more to elevate the 
standard of education, it is believed, 
thanall other possible instrumentali- 
ties. 

“The leading topics proposed for 
discussion are : 


“rt. The child as a physical, intel 
lectual, and moral being, capable o 
being developed into a noble and use- 
ful manhood. 

** 2. Principles and methods of cul- 
ture and teaching. 

** 3. Organization and management 
of schools of all grades. 

‘4. Better courses of study. 

‘5. Improvement of 
schools. 

‘6, Rendering teachers’ institutes 
more efficient. 

‘¢ 7, Perfecting our school system. 

**8, Earnest co-operation of edu- 
cators. 

**9, Elevation of the profession of 
teaching. 

‘“* Earnestly soliciting further aid of 
educators, and a kindly reception, 
the first number of the Vormal Am- 
erican Fournal is sent on its mis- 
sion.” 


country 


SYNONYMS AS A CLASS EXERCISE. 








E visited the other day the Nor- 

mal School of the State of 

Connecticut,and noticed, among other 

public exercises, one upon the ‘ dis- 
criminations of synonyms.” 

Eight or ten pupils went to the 
boards, with their words already se- 
lected and their lessons prepared. 
The words, synonymous, as we call 
them, in number from two to six for 
each pupil, were written plainly on 
the board; then followed in turn the 
definitions or discriminations by the 
pupils, either extempore or verbatim 
as committed to memory. For ex- 
ample, take the two words Jest and 
Joke. 

** One jests in order to make others 
laugh; one jokes to please himself. 
A jest is always at the expense of 
another, and is often ill-natured; a 
joke is a sportive sally designed to 
promote good humor without wound- 
ing the feelings of its object. ests 
are, therefore, seldom harmless ; jokes 
frequently allowable. The most se- 
rious subject may be degraded by 
being turned into a jes¢.”—CrabB. 

This was not one of the subjects 
taken on the occasion referred to, but 
may serve as an example. Two 
synonyms then defined were ‘‘ News” 
and ‘+ Tidings,” etc., etc. 

We were impressed at once with 
the great importance of such exercises 
for the larger pupils of High and 
Normal Schools. No good teacher 
can fail to see some of the advantages 
of such studies and recitations as 
those on the different shades of mean- 
ing of words. First, such a recitation 
gives an excellent spelling exercise ; 
second, a writing exercise; third, an 
exercise in oratory ; fourth, it is one 
of the best possible means of disci- 
pline for the memory; fifth, and es- 
pecially, such exercises give power of 





language to the scholar, as they aid 





in the choice of words in their dif- 
ferent shades of signification, and 
thus, as with the artist, the necessary 
varieties of color will be judiciously 
selected for the writer or speaker in 
his language-painting, an art inferior 
to none relating to education ! 

Very likely this synonym exercise 
is more common than we are aware 
in the higher schools; it certainly 
should become general. 

To those who have not recourse to 
Dr. Trench on Words, or to ** Crabbs’ 
Synonyms,” we take pleasure in say- 
mg that all the aid necessary for the 
use of teachers or pupils will be found 
in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
a vast encyclopedia in itself. In the 
first part of this volume will be found 
a table of several hundred synonyms, 
all ready at hand for just such lessons 
as those to which we have referred. 


INDEPENDENCE. 





BY RICHARD RANDOLPH, 





Where is the independent man? you ask; 
Is not the thing a pure conceit— 

A fiction with a fiction for its mask, 
A falsehood in its winding-sheet? 


Is not each man a member of the mass, 
In all his works and all his gains? 

So must not he to viler thraldom pass, 
Who for the show of freedom strains? 


Oh, yes! who struggles for the show shall live 
And die a slave; for freedom’s show 
Freedom’s reality alone can give, 
Which loud pretenders cannot know. 


For freedom in necessity is found, 
As in the body hides the soul; 

And as the farmer’s labor in the ground, 
Whose fruits acknowledge-his control. 


The freeman true may not depend on gold, 
Nor yet on manners, nor on wit; 

Except as Media which no fraud can mould 
At will, by artful counterfeit. 


Art may not sound the secrets of the will: 
So may it not the method tell 

By which the soul who scorns its tools, shall still 
Subject them to its simple spell? . 


Strive we this nature, by the grace divine, 
That hidden life to penetrate, 

Where faith and hope and love serenely shine 
In liberty regenerate! 


ee 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 





HE school law provides that 
each township and each sub- 
district shall be supplied by the 
County Superintendent with a system 
of School Records, Register’s blanks, 
etc., etc., with a view to secure cor- 
rectness and uniformity in the “Re- 
ports” made by the various officers 
connected mith our excellent system 
of public schools. Great care should 
be exercised in purchasing these 
records, and only the very dest should 
be bought. 

The cost of a good set of records 
and registers will be saved many 
times over in the course of a year in 
in the system it will insure in mak- 
ing out correct returns to the proper 
officers. Economy and correctness 
are the two essential elements to be 
looked after in the*purchase of these 
books. 





THE NEW POSTAGE LAW. 





HE postage on the American 
Fournal of Education will 
hereafter be oze cent on each num- 
ber, or twelve cents a year, payable 
quarterly in advance. 

Not only subscribers, but exchanges 
will have to pay postage. If our 
subscribers choose to send us the 
money, we will cheerfully prepay 
the postage. 

They must remit $1.62 in each 
case where they wish us to prepay 
postage. The rates, payable quar- 
terly, in advance, either at the mail- 
ing or the delivery office, are: 


BNI iiae sos dace tyidtencence sewiadeseeeaeecea 35 cents. 
Six times a week........ ++ .e00eee30 Cents, 
Tri-weeklies .....0.....ccccccceccscscccccs 1§ cents, 
Semi-weeklies.....cccccccseccccccccccccccs 10 cents, 
WU OUD ands ds acs sav ecsesnceonqudaunes 5 cents, 
Semi-monthlies, not over 4 0ZS......e++++ 6 cents, 
Monthlies, not over 4 0ZS.........00ee eee 3 cents, 
Quarterlies, not over 4 OZS .........00008 1 cent. 


Newspapers and circulars dropped 
into the office for local delivery must 
be prepaid at the rate of one cent for 
two ounces, and an additional rate 
for every additional two ounces or 
fraction thereof; and _ periodicals 
weighing more than two ounces are 
subject to two cents, pre-paid at all 
letter-carrying offices. 

Postage on letters to all parts of 
the Uuited States three cents per 
half ounce. 


o~¢ 


Tue following persons have Been 
appointed Regents of the Southeast 
Normal School: Jacob H. Bur- 
roughs, Geo. W. Farrar, Charles C. 
Rozier and T. J. O. Morrison. 


—_—__-e 

THERE is nothing new under the 
sun. The fashions repeat themselves ; 
care remains eternally the same,on the 
authority of all the novelists, though 
its forms of expression are differ- 
ent in these days, its principal mani- 
festation being in the “serial” form ; 
while the excellent Prof. Agassiz is 
trying to convince us that our much 
regretted friends, the ancient Greeks 
knew more about the structure of ani- 
mals than we do. We always under- 
stood that they excelled us in archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, and painting, 
and the Greek drama, and_ the 
fine arts generally, but we can’t forgive 
this affair of the Selacians. We did 
flatter oursrlves that .in the matter of 
the natural sciences we were surpassed 
by none of the ancients. Now the il- 
lusion is dispelled by the Selacians, 
the Sharks, and the Skates through 
the medium of Prof. Agassiz. 


—_—_____0~+ e—_____- 








THE time is coming when it will 
be recognized that to think with per- 
fect honesty—that is, with perfect 
freedom—is not only a right, but a 
Christian duty ; that to the truth-seek- 
ing spirit belongs the highest moral 
quality. When that is fully under- 
stood, exclusion from the church for 
opinion’s sake will be unknown. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A Plan for their Improvement. 


BY J. BALDWIN. 





HE usual management of County | 
Institutes is felt to be defective 


in the extreme. An agency designed | 


to reach each teacher and to benefit | 


each pupil, ought to be in the highest 
degree efficient. 


earnest efforts of educators. 
submit the following plan. 


it with considerable confidence. 
stimulates teachers to form and exe- 


cute better plans it will be an instr u- | | erable. 


ment of great good. 


OBJECTS OF INSTITUTES. 


Having | 
tested the plan many times, I present | 


greater advantage than in working | 

up good annual institutes. 
_perintendent ought to be held respon- 
sible for the success of the institute. 


DUTIES OF THE INSTITUTOR. 


1. To arrange a programme. This 
should be done several weeks pre- 


vious to the institute. The institutes 
can make such changes as emergen- 


| cies require. 
To make institutes | 
thus efficient, ought to engage the| 
As an| 
humble contribution to this end, I} 


2. To direct the institute work. 
3. To lecture and conduct most of 
the leading exercises. 


4. To preside, except during the 


transaction of business. 
Conductor, principal, 


“tutor is more specific, and hence pref- | 
The institute work is a work 


| by itself, and requires peculiar quali- | 
| fications. 


Of a thousand good teach- 


7 ° | ° ao 
1. To cultivate brotherhood among | ers scarcely ten will be found efficient 


teachers. 


9 


educators. 


teaching and of school management. 


jin the 


institute. Time is precious. 


2. To secure co-operation among | What to present, and how to present 

. . . | 

\it, are considerations of the utmost 
|e 

3. To propagate good methods of} importance. 


Home talent should be 


used. The teachers must ever take 


4. Torender teachers more familiar | a prominent part, but a master work- 


with child-nature, and the methods| 
and means of child-culture. 

5. To create a deeper 
educational interest. 

6. To teachers to make 
every possible effort to become more 
efficient. 


and wider 


inspire 


I leave my fellow-teachers to ex- 
pand each of these objects into an 
essay or a lecture. 

The parties directly connected with 
the institute are the county superin- 
tendent, the instituter, the teachers, 
and the citizens where the institute is 
held. Their respective duties should 
be clearly defined. 

DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. To select the most suitable place 
for holding the institute. 

2. To with the teachers 
and the State superintendent as to 
the time of holding the institute. 

3. To give ample notice of the in- 
stitute by a letter to each teacher, by 
printed programmes, and by frequent 
articles in the county papers. 


arrange 


4. To engage a competent insti- 
tutor. 

5. To assign duties to the teachers 
in accordance, with the programme 
furnished by the institutor. 

6. To secure boarding places for 
the teachers. 

7- To see that the house in which 
the institute is held is furnished with 
all necessary blackboards and appar- 
atus, and kept in a good condition. 

8. To preside during the transac- 
tion of all business. 

The county superintendency is the 
right arm of the public school system. 
do the work designated. For doing 
these things he will draw $5 per day. 
In no way can he spend his time to 


/neglect or 
x . | 
The county superintendent only can 





man should plan and direct all; one 


familiar with all phases of the educa- | 
cational problem, and who has made | 


the institute work a specialty. 
institute is not a convention, nor a 
literary exhibition. It is a temporary 
Normal school, and should be devoted 
to its distinctive work. 
shown. that 
necessity. 

Prof. E. White, says: ‘* We wished | 
to bear testimony 
that the 


Experience 


has an institute is a| 


against the foolish | 
idea 


as efjcient as a school in which the | 
pupils successively act the teacher. 
An institute should bring to inexpe- 
rienced teachers the ripest experi- | 
the best methods, and the! 
soundest views of the profession.” 


ence, 


The institutor ought to be held re-| 


sponsible for the success of the in- 
stitute. 
DUTIES OF THE TEACHERS. 
1. To be present from the opening 
to the closing of the institute. 
2. To faithfully 
signed duties. 


discharge all as- 


3. To actively participate in each 
exercise. 

4. To earnestly co-operate with the 
superintendent and the institutor in 


doing everything possible to make | 


the institute a success. 

The teacher cheerfully 
charges these duties. He realizes 
that the institute is to benefit him and 
his pupils. In view of his fearful re- 
sponsibilities he does not dare to 


true dis- 


slight any one of these 
He makes the institute a 
business, to which all else must yield. 


duties. 


The teachers of the county are al- | 
ways judged by the character of the | 


The su- | 


superinten- 
If it | dent, are more euphonious ; but insti- 


The | 


work of an institute | 
| should be done by its members. 
institute thus conducted is just about | 


An | 


institute. They cannot afford to have 
Faithful teachers will ever 
be found at work in the institute. 


Hangers-on will be found 


a failure. 


ever 
shirking. 
The teachers ought to be held re- 


sponsible for the success of the in-| 


stitute. 
DUTIES OF THE CITIZENS. 

| To welcome and encourage the 

| teachers. 

| To entertain ladies free, and 

' gentlemen at low rates. 

| 3. To attend as much as possible, 

_especially evening sessions. 

| A good institute is an incalculable 

benefit to the children of a county. 

To any community it is a great bless- 

‘ing. It will pay, even if all the mem- 

bers are entertained free. 

The industrial status of a county is 
determined by the institute. Every 
consideration, pecuniary and educa- 
tional, should prompt the citizens to 
do all in their power to secure the 
best annual institutes possible. To 
| this end earnest co-operation with the 
|superintendent and the teachers is 
a necessity. 

The citizens ought to be held re- 
sponsible for the success of the insti- 
tute. 





| WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 

| The day sessions should be devoted 
| strictly to professional work. The 

| following subjects are the most im- 

| portant: 

and Methods of 
Teaching the Common Branches, re- 

| quiring about half the time. 

School Organization and School 
| Management, requiring about a fourth 
of the time. 

3. The Mental Faculties, and 
| Methods and Means of Culture, re- 
| quiring about a fourth of the time. 

The evening sessions should be de- 
'voted chiefly to semi-professional 


| 1. Principles 


enaelc, 


Music, short speeches, and dis- 
cussions. 


| 


. Lectures, interesting and valua- 
ble to all. 
A pleasant reunion may occupy 
one evening. 

THE PROGRAMME. 
Time—not less that five full days. 
Principles—to be kept in view. 

1. Make thorough work with a few 
subjects. 

Provide for class drills, to illus- 
trate and apply lectures. 

3. Arrange a large amount of work 
for the teachers of the county. 

4. So plan the work that each 
member will be kept interested and 
busy during the entire time. 

5. In case of a failure the instituter 
must either discharge the duty or pro- 
cure some one to doso. The pro- 
gramme must be strictly followed. 





ONE DAY’S WORK, 


8:30- 8:55—Opening and business. 

8 :55-10 :25—Primary reading and spelling. 
5m—Essay by ——— 
5m—Essay by 

30m—Lecture by the Institutor. 
5m—Gymnastics by 
1om Class drill by ———~ ——— 
1om—Clags drill by 
25m—Questions and discussions. 
10 :25-10 :35—Rest, and social culture, 
10 :35§-12 :05—Culture of Sense Perception. 
5m—Essay by 
5m—Essay by 
4o0m—Lecture by the Institutor. 

5m—Gyinnastics by 
1om—Lesson on color by ——— ———— 
1om—Lesson on forms by 
20m—Questions and Discussion, 

1:45- 2:00—Business. 

2:0c~ 3:30—Language and Grammar. 
5m—Essay by 
5m—Essay by 

35m—Lecture by the Institutor. 
5m—Gymnastics by 
1om—Class_drill by ———- —— 
1om—Class drill by ——— 
20om—Questions and Discussion, 

3130- 3 :45—Rest and Social Culture, 

3:45- 5:15—Class Management. 
5m—Essay by 
5m—Essay by ——— 

35 m—Lecture by the Institutor, 
sm—Gymnastics by 
1om—Drill in Class Tactics by ——— ——— 
1om—Drill in Class Tactics by 
2om—Questions and Discussion. 

7:00- 8:00—Music, and 5m speeches by teachers 

4 and citizens, 

8:00- g:00—Lecture by the Institutor, or other 

competent speakers, Subject—School and Family 
Government. 
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REMARKS. 


1. Sucha programme, in five days, 
will provide for twenty subjects, 
forty class drills, forty essays, and 
still leave ten hours for questions, dis- 
cussions and short speeches. 

2. Each subject will have one hour 
and a half; but the more important 
subjects will occur twice, thus receiv- 
ing three hours. 

3. Each teacher will have in his 
blank book a record for future use, of 
the important matters presented. 

4. The young teacher will return 
to his school revolutionized, satisfied 
that there is no grander work than 
that of teaching. 

ORGANIZATION. 


1. Record the names and assign 
numbers. 

2. Assign each member a seat, to 
be retained during the institute. 

3. Require each member to havea 
blank book, paper and pencil. 

4. Divide the members into sec- 
tions. 

5. Let the superintendent, as teach- 
ers come in, assign them to seats and 
sections. 

6. All agree to be prompt, and not 
to communicate except through the 
institutor. 


PLAN OF CONDUCTING EXERCISES. 


1. Combine the lecture, the topic, 
the question, and the drill methods. 

2. Give the outlines of the subject, 
but only elaborate one or two divis- 
ions. 

3. Require all discussions to be 
brief and pointed. Eternal talkers 


are the bane of institutes, a disgrace 
to the profession, a nuisance to be 
abated at any cost. 
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4. Leave hair-splitting criticisms, 
irrelevent questions, knotty problems, 
difficult sentences, and all hobbies, to 
be disposed of during the week after 
the institute. 


CONCLUSION. 

An annual institute in each county, 
conducted somewhat on the plan sug- 
gested, would result in incalculable 
good. I earnestly invite the attention 
of county superintendents and teach- 
ers to these monotonous details. The 
time has come for a great onward 
movement in the educational work. 
To this end well-conducted institutes 
can be made a leading instrumen- 
tality. 

a 


EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL. 





OreEGoN, Mo., will soon have com- 
pleted a building for a graded school, 
at a cost of $20,000. W. H. Drake 
has been continued as Principal, with 
an increased salary. 


P. D. Reep, of Colusa, California, 
writes that he has just closed a term 
of eight months, the minimum length 
of the school year in the Golden 
State. The average wages of teach- 
ers in country schools, is from $75 
to $80. All-teachers must pass an 
examination 


in rhetoric, algebra, 


physiology, and philosophy. 

J. C. Srevens has been very suc- 
cessful in the management of Knob- 
noster (Mo.) schools. He writes 
that the progress of education in 
Johnson county is all that could be 
desired. 


J. N. Martick, of Visaha, Cal., 
has had an interesting school, avera- 
ging 250 pupils. Salary, $1200. 
Likes California, but for a sfectal 
reason would prefer to return to 
Missouri. 


SELDEN SrurGis, of Woodland, 
Cal., has been re-elected Professor of 
Mathematics ‘in Hesperian College. 
Salary, $1200. He likes the Cali- 
fornia school system, and thinks we 
could copy some of its features with 
advantage. 


O. P. Davis, of Clark City, Mo., 
has been very successful in conduct- 
ing its High School. 


New Hampsuirz is considering the 
propriety of establishing a School 
Journal next year. 

Nevapa has just passed a law mak- 
ing education compulsory for all chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. 

The last paragraph recalls with a 
practical application, Professor Tyn- 
dall’s ‘“‘why don’t they try it?” to those 
who told him that some members of 
the New York School Board were 
disputing as to whether super-heated 
steam would cause ignition. In the 
true scientific spirit the West does not 





hesitate to try anything, whether it 
be super-heated steam, fancy bridges, 
woman’s suffrage, or compulsory ed- 
ucation. Michigan has a law to this 
effect, which, although not fully en- 
forced is said to have the good eflect 
of raising the average of attendance. 


Ir seems to be forgotten in regard 
to the impulsive ones who make mis- 
takes, and are most frequently the ob- 
jects of lectures, that although they 
may do the wrong thing very often, 
yet, like other impulsive and rapid 
thinking people, they do the right one 
so many times while the slower ones 
are only thinking about it, that the 
wrong is over balanced. An occas- 
ional mistake is not so dangerous as 
inaction. 


Tue Board of Education of Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, are proposing 
to reduce the salaries of all unmar- 
ried teachers, evidently an ingenious 
tax upon bachelors and old maids. 


Amonc the ninety-six applicants 
for a degree in the medical school of 
the University of Michigan, Miss 
Emma Call, daughter of A. A. Call, 
of Boston, carried off the palm. 


Tue death of Rev. W. H. Mc- 
Guffey is announced. He is well 
known to teachers through his School 
Readers, which have done excellent 
service in their day. 


TEACHERS may take a hint from 
those too ready writers who, having 
won reputation in certain veins, neith- 
er stop nor strike out in any new di- 
rection when the lode fails, but go on 
calmly writing themselves out, and 
exposing to the world the fact that 
they have already said the one good 
thing that they were born to say, and 
that all the rest is but an addition 
to the ocean of inanity and repetition 
with which the world is deluged. So 
if we have some special forte in teach- 
ing, or argument towards reformation, 
or favorite mode of punishment, we 
should take care that it does not grow 
wearisome and samely to others, even 
to the children, and so lose its hold. 
In other words, have enthusiasm 
enough to have hobbies in any direc- 
tion you please, but cultivate the wis- 
dom of knowing when to stop. 


THERE is much wholesome pith, 
even if there be a flaw in the logic in 
the words of a person, wise at least 
inthat direction. ‘Doing never made 
me sad in my life, but thinking has, 
many a time.” 

We shall find it truly the best reme- 
dy in the world to do, and not to think, 
when we are sad better to rub out the 
bad action with a good one if possi- 
ble, than to waste time in fruitless 
regrets, or tears to wash it away. It 
is worry that weakens the power to 
achieve good results. 








Tue London School Board, hie 
is composed of men and women dis- 
tinguished in physical as well as 
social science, is now using its power | 
to compel the attendance of children | 
upon school. During the last quarter | 
it placed more than thirteen thousand | 
children in school by this means. 


Ir is not surprising after this to find 
that we are to take a lesson from the 
wisdom of the old days when sewing 
was taught in school, and the little 
girls were pinned to the dress of the 
mistress if they failed to complete 
their task. Now, however, it is to 
Le done on the improved plan which 
Boston would be sure to devise. The 
sewing is to be taught in regular 
grades, and in the higher, cutting 
and fitting are to be included. A 
sewing teacher will have charge of 
the whole department. The plan is 
an excellent one, and will doubt- 
less have beneficial results. 


WE sometimes find ourselves wish- 
ing that we could sift out the dull 
scholars and retain only the bright 
It is after all 
that we should do that, or that we 
should make separate classes. Some 
of the dull ones will inevitably catch 
the fire of their brighter classmates, 


ones. not desirable 


while the bright pupils are in many 
cases benefited by “ making haste, 
slowly.” 

Tur Headlight of Moberly says 
** Our public schools under the excel- 
lent managment of Prof. Saml. Powell | 
have grown to be among the best in| 
the country.” 


Tue evil of having schools depen- 
dent in any way upon political or 
party influence is illustrated in the 
case of the San Francisco Normal, 
which has been in its teaching almost 
a failure, and done harm by the falsity 
of its pretensions, mainly through the 
power which the Legislature has had 
over the appointments. The muta- 
tions of party have been followed by 
changes in teachers, and often by the 
appointment of notoriously incom- 
petent ones. 

EXPERIMENT has almost put an end 
to discussion on the subject of co-edu- | 
cating the sexes. Universal testimony, 





and the strong proof afforded by our | 
excellent High Schools all over the| 
country, show that it is the right, the | 
safe, and the natural way, that the, 
boys are purer, the girls wiser when | 
the association between them is frank, | 
open, and admitted; yet, under the! 
care and guardianship of their teach- | 
ers. 

Tuk fixed habit of cheerfulness will | 
carry one with a clear face through | 
every vicissitude. It will rob mis-| 
fortune of its cruelest sting, create 
light in darkness, extract honey from | 
poisonous flowers and from the very | 
fountain of evil cause good to flow. | 


Catalogue of the North Missouri 
Normal School, shows an attendance 
of 523 students. Catalogues will be 
sent by return mail on receipt of 
postal card or letter, addressed “* State 
Normal, Kirksville, Mo.” 


The Educational Year-Book, pub- 


lished by Wm. Wood & Co., New 


York., embodies considerable informa- 
tion, nothing we think, however upon 
careful examination but may be found 
in the official publications. Informa- 
tion in some instances is of a very 
general character. For example, in 
regard to Pennsylvania, we have the 
rather vague statement, that ‘ uni- 
formity in  text-books extends to 
townships.” Fuller and more definite 
information would be, that, by a law 
passed last year, it is made a criminal 
offense to change text-books inside 
of three years after their adoption by 
the proper school authorities. 


Old and New.—E. E. Hale, says: 
‘*By the assent of all parties, Old and 
New has taken a new departure 
under the charge of an independent 
company, whose only object is to 
maintain a journal pledged to the free 
presentation of every subject in the 
way which will best ‘level up’ this 
nation. We do not pretend that our 
purpose is simply literary. We have 
duties far more important than the 
rounding of paragraphs or the balan- 
cing of epithets. First among these 
duties is to secure the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the first men of the country in 
each line of research and of action. 
We cannot secure that co-operation 
unlesssuch men know that this journal 
is broad and is free. 


THE vote to issue bonds to build a 
school house in Mexico Mo. stood 
241 in favor of bonds to 32 against 
bond. Good for Mexico. 


To discover excellence is the best 
function of criticism. Culture wil] 
not make a clever man a_ good critic 
unless he have the gift of admiration. 


Summer Jaunts. 








Tue ILLInois CENTRAL (Chicago 
Through Line) has Fifty-one (51) Sum- 
mer Excursion routes on its list for reduced 
rates. Round trip tickets for sale at St. 
Louis. They are as follows: 








To Milwaukee, Wis.,.....+..... 7 Routes, 
To Baraboa, Wis...... — “ 
To Oconomorroe, Wis ot ” 
To Green Bay, Wis.... Ae - 
To Ripon, Wis.... ... wed 9 
To Duluth, Minn.....cccccccees 6 - 
To Boston, Mass......ceceeee.. 3 < 
‘To. Madison, Wi8.. . icc ccces «sD 645 
- To Waukesha, Wis....ee ceccee I * 
To Grand Haven, Micl hoe “ 
To Green Lake, Wis.. .2 - 
To St. Paul, Minn..... coeekD “ 
To Marquette, Mich......... .. I S 


Call on or send to JNo. BENTLEY, Ticket 
Agent, 102 Worth Fourth Street, opposite 
the Planter’s House, and get, free, the 
Great Central Route Book, (72 pages,) and 
the International Tourist’s Guide, (80 
pages, ) which give full particulars. These 
routes all pass over the celebrated Van- 
DALIA LINE and the ILLINois CENTRAL 
R. R., which form the favorite route to 
Chicago and the East. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Santo DominGo, Past AND PRESENT; 
With a Glance at Hayti. By Samuel 
Hazard. New York: Harper & Bros., 
Publishers. 1873. For sale by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The poetic ideal dwelling place of 
mankind is generally a garden where 
vegetable productions flourish Juxuri- 
antly without assistance from human 
labors; where the climate is so de- 
lightful that no artificial shelter is 
needed. From the paradisaical Gar- 
den of Eden down to the mystical 
isle of Heriot de Borderie: 


* There is an isle 
Full, as they say, of good things; fruits and trees 
And pleasant verdure; a very master-piece 
Of Nature’s; where men immortally 
Live, following all delights and pleasures. There 
Is not, nor ever hath been Winter’s cold 
Or Summer’s heat, the season still the same,— 
One gracious Spring, where all, e’en those worst used 
By Fortune, are content.” 


Even religion is wont to resort to 
this imagery in portraying the goal 
of mortal life: 

“ There everlasting Spring abides, 
And never-failing flowers.” 

What wonder, then, that our epi- 
curean tastes should lead us forth to 
those islands of ever-enduring spring 
that lie to the south of our Mediter- 
ranean gulf. Wealth is pouring in 
upon us, and with it comes the in- 
exhaustible appetite for new sensa- 
tions. Especially welcome to the 
dweller in the land of iron mills and 
roaring looms, of thundering trains 
and snorting steamboats, is the 
thought of the peaceful isle where 
luxury drops into one’s lap without 
the trouble of balancing accounts. 

Mr. Hazard has catered to this 
feeling in the most artistic manner. 
Redolent of bananas, tamarinds, 
orange and lemon groves, his book 
grows from chapter to chapter like 
the gigantic cactuses which grow in 
that tropical clime. Full of quaint 
historic lore relating to his theme, 
he takes the reader to positions 
whence they may view their subject 
in geometrical perspective. The 
book is beautifully illustrated, and 
no one who takes it up will lay it 
down until he has finished it. Two 
purposes will be served by it: the 
rest and relief from care and worry 
that is required by our busy people, 
are found in the perusal of such 
books; again, the spirit of advea- 
ture, so rife with us at present, is 
nourished on such aliment. It will 
bring many a fortune-seeker into that 
island. 

The primitive civilization that pre- 
vails there, the meteorological per- 
turbations—dead calms succeeded by 
the wildest of hurricanes—the pesti- 





saving engines that vicariously sub- | Mr. Smith was made State Director 
due the earth for human uses—will of Art Education, and immense strides 
invade that paradisaical island and | were taken toward giving a practical 
subdue it. Those tropical islands, | sthetical culture to the people of 
and the vast savannahs of Central Massachusetts. Doubtless this will 
and South America, can easily be tell on the wealth of that State just 
made to produce enough vegetable as the same steps have told on the 
productions to supply the entire hu-| industry of Belgium, Bavaria, Wur- 
man race. All that is needed for this temburg and England. At the Uni- 
is vast combination, and the employ- | versal Exhibition of 1851, England 
ment of machinery in the place of found herself far behind the States 
slave labor. Unaided man is too |on the Continent in the artistic quality 
feeble in contrast to the might of) of her productions. 
vegetable growth there. He cannot| discovery resulted in the establish- 
subdue it. But let him take thither | ment of schools of art in every large 
his steam engines and labor-saving \town, and in the Paris Exhibition, 
machines, and adapt them to his/sixteen years later, England had 
purposes, and he can utilize that | ascended to the foremost rank in this 
fertile region whose vegetable growth, | respect. The great Museum of In- 
each year, is equal tothe entire wants dustrial Art at South Kensington, 
of a human population twice as supported from the national treasury, 
large as that now living on the globe. | had accomplished this result. 
With this in view, we see how pre-| [t js not so much what one does, 
mature are the fears of those who as how he does it. The remark of 
look forward to an early limit to the Goethe ought to be engraved in letters 
population in the world through a of gold on every school and every 
deficiency of food for all. The past workshop in the land: “To the man 
century has exhibited to us the of the least culture, whatever he 
spectacle of an increase in food, does is a TRADE; to the cultured man 
clothing and shelter in a geometrical jt is an art; but the highest man 
ratio, while the population has been | sees in whatever he does the likeness 
in an arithmetical ratio. This is to of all that is done right.” A few 
continue, for it is less thana half) months study of industrial drawing 
century since labor-saving agricul-| makes the future mechanic an artist, 
tural machines came into use, and | and for his whole life elevated in pos- 
less than a quarter of a century since | sibilities above the mere mechanical 
scientific agriculture began to exist, Jaborer. What he makes will bring 
and meteorology, chemistry, ento- extraordinary prices. 
mology, mineralogy, zoology and 
botany are just beginning to come to 
itsaid. Every year opens up miracu- 
lous possibilities in this direction. 
Universal education makes man 
free. He can control the * always | 
gratuitous services of nature.” 


The mortifying 


What a fine thought to have the 
furniture of our houses, the imple- 
ments of the household, the table- 
ware, etc., all fashioned with lines of 
beauty; not such cheap and tawdry 
ornamentation as is common, but 
with such lines of grace and beauty 


Art EpucaTIon, SCHOLASTIC AND INDus- | as one sees in the Etruscan vases, the 
TRIAL. By Walter Smith. With Illus- | x, : : " 
trations. Weston: james BR. Qegnod & Venetian table, glass, Greek toilet 


Co, 1872. For sale by Jansen, McClurg | ware, or in the works of Benvenuto 
& Co., Chicago. Cellini. True art should take the 


That there is an immense sum of ; 
.. ,|place of the mockery of art which 
money sent every year from the United |— 
J / everywhere meets our gaze. 


States to Europe to pay for large pur- | 


chases in the line of industrial art, is 
a consideration which has aroused our 
social economists to the importance 
of educating our own workmen. 
Boston took the most efficient method 
of providing such education a few 
years since, when she made the dis- 
covery that she was accomplishing | 
very little in the line of true art by the 
method of teaching drawing in her) 
public schools. Mr. Walter Smith, 
the distinguished Art Master at the) 
head of the Leeds School of Art and | 





ferous insect swarms, and the dreaded 
reptilian life that infests the streams 
and forests, all these will not rob the 
ideal of its charms. In the not dis- 
tant future, the Titans of productive 
industry, armed with the invincible 
panoply of invention—the labor- 


Science, and Training School for | 
Art Teachers, was engaged at a| 
liberal salary to look after art educa-| 
tion in Boston. Soon afterwards| 


Massachusetts made it obligatory on 
every city and town in the State to 
make provision for instruction in) 
drawing for such as wished to learn. | 





Mr. Walter Smith, in the volume 
named at the head of this article, has 
taken an important step towards 
educating the educators of this coun- 
try. Among the topics discussed in 
his book, we note the following: 
‘Art Teaching in Public Schools; 
Schools of Art and Industrial Draw- 


}ing, with the French, English and 


German Methods; Ornamental De- 
sign in Form and Coler; Surface 
Decoration; Relief Ornament, Mod- 
eling and Carving; Pottery, Glass 
and Terra-cotta; Casting and Casts ; 
Architectural Enrichments ; Symbol- 
ism in Art and Architecture.” The 
book contains 400 pages, and is 
illustrated with 40 expensive wood- 
cuts and colored plates. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co., we learn, 
intend soon to follow this work with 


a series of drawing books prepared 
by Walter Smith. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Don’r fail to read what we say about 
this ‘* NEw Book.” HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 
GUYOT’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY! 
By the greatest living Geographer. This 
is a strong, original, fresh, practical Text- 
Book, suited to High Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries, and Schools of every grade 
where this subject is studied. It is pre- 
eminently the ‘‘ best Physical Geography 
ever published.” When you have ex- 
amined it, you will say so, too. Quarto, 
28 pages. Retail price, $2.25. Sent to 
teachers for examination on receipt of 
$1.35. Address 

Mapison BAscock, 
708 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 





A TEACHER WaANnTED.—A teacher as 
Principal for Pilot Knob Public School, to 
be capable of teaching both English and 
German languages. School term not to 
be less than eight months. Reference 
wanted. Address Henry Boss, 

Sec’y Board of Educ’n. 
——__0-~+ » —___ 

“Missourt Paciric RAILRoAD.— 
This old reliable line is the thorough- 
fare between St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and the principal great cities of the 
East and West. The Missouri Pacific 
Railroad runs three express trains 
daily, with fine Coaches and Pull- 
man’s Palace Sleeping Cars, equipped 
with Miller’s Safety Platform and the 
Patent Air Brake, each way daily be- 
tween St. Louis, Fort Scott, Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atch- 
ison, Lincoln, St. Joseph, Nebraska 
City, Council Bluffs, and Omaha 
without change. 

It forms an important part of the 
“Great Through Route” between St. 
Louis and Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado and California. For infor- 
mation, maps, time tables, &c., ad- 
dress E. A. Ford, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


+++ 
~or 


The American Financial Corporation. 
CORRESPONDENT of a 
number of leading daily and 

weekly papers in the West, who is 

not only fully posted, but whose 
statements can be depended upon, in 
speaking of this new movement in 
financial matters in St. Louis, says: 





Among the Managers and Directors of 
“the American Financial Corporation will 
be found such names as: John J. Taussig, 
member of the banking firms of Taussig, 
Gempp & Co., St. Louis; Taussig, Fisher 
& Co., New York; Gempp & Taussig, 
Frankfort on the Main, and vice-president 
Mo. Pacific Railroad. H.T. Wilde, pres- 
ident West St. Louis Savings Bank; vice- 
president Western Savings Bank; L. J. 
Holthaus, director West St. Louis Savings 
Bank; Geo. W. Lubke, director Western 
Savings Bank, and West St. Louis Sav- 





ings Bank; W. F. Wernse, director West 








all 
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St. Louis Savings Bank, and Western 
Savings Bank; names which are known 
in this country, and in Europe, in financial 
centers, as every way reliable and re- 
sponsible. They propose here, at home, 
to purchase, sell and negotiate Bonds of 
States, counties, railroads, cities and towns, 
and make advances on Bonds deposited 
School Bonds a 
specialty. The safe investment of funds 


for sale, at all times. 


in bonds or loans on real estate security 
for capitalists of this and other countries. 
Orders for the purchase of first-class invest- 
ment securities of all kinds will receive 
So that if 
arailroad company, a State or county, a 


prompt and careful attention. 


town or city wish to issue bonds for any pur- 
pose, they can be sold here for the highest 
market price: Mr. Wm. F. Wernse, the 
secretary and treasurer of the American 
Financial Corporation, has been the cash- 
ier and general manager of the West St. 
Louis Savings Bank from its first start, 
and has won an enviable reputation as a 
first-class financier, and a reliable business 
man, throughout the leading cities of the 
country. This West St. Louis Savings 
Bank stands as one of our safest and 
strongest monied institutions. 

Our German population are among the 
most industrious and economical citizens, 
and they have held a large amount of 
money, which has, for the most part, been 
unproductive until it has been gathered up 
and deposited in these Savings Banks. 

Mr. Wernse commands the full confi- 
dence of these people, and they have 
placed a large amount of money at his 
command, and he is making a judicious 
and profitable use of it. 

We have been dealing with this institu- 
tion for some time past, and so we know 
from personal knowledge and observation 
whereof we speak. The capital of the 
American Financial Corporation is limited 
to $1,000,000. This, however, will aid our 
people, who wish to develop the immense 
resources of this and other States, very 
materially. 








Orrice Sup’r Pusiic ScHoo;s, } 
St. Louis, March 22, 1873. 

I have carried an Elgin Watch of the 
Raymond pattern for upwards of a year. 
I find that it improves by use. During 
the past thirty days it has varied from the 
most accurate chronometer in this city 
less than two seconds. 

[Signed] WM. T. HARRIS, 


Superintendent. 
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TeacHERS WANTED.—The Board of 
Education at Cameron, Mo., have ap- 
pointed April 15th for the examination of 
all applicants for positions in the school 
which they purpose organizing there early 
in May next. 

The very elegant building now in course 
of erection will soon be ready for occu- 
Pancy. 

Four assistant teachers will be ap- 
pointed for the opening term of three 
months, who, if they prove satisfactory, 
will doubtless be retained by the Board for 
the ten months’ term, to commence in 
September next. 

Remunerative salaries will be given. 





THOSE FAVORITE HOME REMEDIES. 
PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer 


ALLEN’S 


LUNG BALSAM 


And why they should always be kept 
near at hand. 


ist. PAIN-KILLER is the most certain cholera cure 
that medical science has produced. 

2d. ALLEN’s LuNG BALsaM is a sure cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis,. Asthma, and all 
Diseases of the Pulmonary Organs. 

3d. Partn-KIL_er will cure Cramps or Pains in any 
part of thesystem, A single dose usually affects 
a cure. 

4th. ALLEN’s LuNG BALsam will cure that terrible 
= Consumption, when all other remedies 
ail. 

sth. Pain-KILLER has proved a Sovereign Remedy 
for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever; it has 
cured the most obstinate cases . 

6th. ALLEN’s LuNG BaLsam contains no Opium in 
any form, and is the best expectoraut remedy of 
the age. 

qth. PAIn-KILLER asa liniment is unequalled for 
Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 


—, Co 
8th. ALLEN’s LuNG BALSAM—Mothers should keep 
it on hand in case of Croup. 
oth. Parn-KILLer has cured cases of Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia after years standing. 
toth. ALLEN’s LuNG Batsam has been before the 
ublic a period of ten years, and in that time has 
come known throughout this and large sec- 
tions of foreign countries. It has found many 
rivals, but no equals. 
11th. PAIn-KILLER is a gues vegetable prepara- 
tion, sate to keep and to use in every family. 
The simplicity attending its use, together with 
the great variety of diseases that may be entirely 
eradicated by it, and the great amount of pain 
and suffering that can be alleviated through its 
use, making it imperative upon every person to 
supply themselves with this valuable remedy, 
and to keep it always near at hand. 
13th. ALLEN’s LunG Batsam is largely indorsed 
by Physicians, Druggists, Ministers, Public 
Speakers and the Press—all of whom speak of 
it in the highest terms, and recommend its use 
in all cases of Coughs and Colds, 

Every housekeeper should keep these two valuable 
remedies at hand with them, to use in time of need. 
Many an hour of suffering and many a physician’s 
bill will be saved. 

4a Directions to accompany each bottle. 

J. N. HARRIS & CO., Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, O. 

For sale by all Druggists and Medical Dealers. 

For sale by Richardson & Co., St. Louis; J. D 
Park, Cincinnati; R. A. Robinson & Co., Louis. 
ville; G W Jones & Co., Memphis; E. J. Hart 
& Co., New Orleans; G. W. George, Galveston. 
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GETTYSBURG 
Katalysine Water 


HE UNITED STATES DISPENSATORY, 
the authorized record of our Materia Medica, 
classes this water with the most renowned Alkaline 
or Carbonated Springs of Europe. It far excels 
any other known in its self-preserving properties. 
It does not deteriorate by bottiing and keeping It 
has never been claimed for any other mineral water 
the power to dissolve the urates, or so-called chalk 
formations in the body or on the limbs and joints. 
This the Gettysburg Katalysine Water has done in 
hundreds of instances. Gout, Rheumatism, Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Gravel, Diabetes, Kidney and 
Urinary Diseases generally have all yielded to its 
influence. It has restored Muscular Power to the 
Paralytic, cured Abdominal Dropsy, and given 
healthy action tothe Zorpid Liver.” It has cured 
Chronic Diarrhea, Piles, agg son Asthma, 
Catarrh, Diseases of the Skin, General Debility 
and Nervous Prostration from Mental and Physical 
Excesses. All these by the bottled water. ‘It isa 
powerful zntitdote for Excessive Eating or Drink. 
ing Itcorrects the Stomach, prumotes Digestion, 
and relieves the head almost immediately. Pamph. 
lets containing a history of the Spring, reports from 
eminent physicians and medical writers, marvelous 
and well.attested cures, and testimonials from dis- 
tinguished citizens, will be furnished and sent by 
mail on application to 
HITNEY BROS., Gen’l Agents, 
227 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gettysburg Spring Co. 

Aa For sale drs & Sibley, Meyer Bros. & 
Co., Chas. Habicht & Co., and druggists, generally. 
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Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


By pe the following completely organ- 

ized and separate Departments: 

I. ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, for Boys, fit- 
ting them for the best Colleges and Scicntific 
Schools, whether East or West. For particulars, 
address Pror. GEO. B. STONE, 

Principal. 

Il. MARY INSTITUTE, for Girls of all grades 

of school age. Pror. C. S. PENNELL, 
Principal. 

Ill. THE COLLEGE. While the high stand- 
ard of scholarship is well maintained, no effort is 
spared 1n increasing the facilities for securing the 
broadest culture. For conditions and Terms of 
Admission, Tuition, Scholarships, rooms, &c., 


address Pror. M. S. SNOW, 
Registrar. 
IV. POLYTECHNIC (ENGINEERING) 


DEPARTMENT, for Post-Graduates, and those 
already well versed in English branches _ not de. 
siring Latin and Greek. Graduates of Colleges 
of good standing are admitted to the junior (third 
year) class. Entire course FOUR YEARS. Chemi- 
cal Laboratories very complete. Physical (work- 
ing) Laboratories well furnished with the neces. 
sary apparatus. Mining Department fully sup- 
plied with Furnaces, Cabinets, and all appoint- 
ments for PRACTICAL MINING and METALLURGY. 
A supply of the very best instruments used in 
Civil pi | Topographical —. Machine 
Shop and Printing Office attached. Fo 

lars, address 

Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


V. THE ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. (See 
advertisement below.) may-4mos 


St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 
mens, 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 

PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Constitu- 
tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law of 
Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir. 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions. 

Hon. John W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

fon. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
— Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 
ence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer- 


cial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern 
District of Missouri. 

Hon, Albert Todd. 

Hon. John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court.) ‘ 

Regular annual session will open October 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January 1st, 1873. For particulars 
address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
203 North Third street, St. Louis, 


r particu. 








NORTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
To Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, 72, and 
closes June 25, 73. The attendance last year 
was 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan- 
ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 30, '72. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 
will accommodate 800 students. The course of in- 
struction is all that could be desired. The expenses 
are exceedingly low. Turrion FREE. 
Board from 3; to $3.50. Students enter at any 
time. For Catalogues address, 
J. BALDWIN, Principal, 
KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—or— 


YALE COLLEGE. 


T's. Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate Students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, ne come Mechanics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner. 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 
New Haven, Conn., 1872. 











SOUTH MISSOURI 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


HE School Year commences the first week in 
September, ard is divided into four terms ot 
ten weeks each. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 
tical instructien, and at the same time secure broad- 
est eulture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
teaching will receive Special attention during the 
course, 


EXPENSES. 
Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
r week. Rooms for self-board and 
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ody ws a at ro rates, 
‘or er culars apply to 
{AMES JOHONNOT, chy 
Warrensburg, 





LOUISVILLE, (KY.) 


Medical College. 


NOTICE. 

Sessions begin as follows: Preliminary Session 
second Monday in September; Regular Session 
first Monday in October, closing in last week ot 
February; Spring Session first Monday in March; 
closing last of June. One Beneficiary Student re- 
ceived from each Senatorial District of Kentucky, 
and from each Congressional District of the different 
States. Sons of Physicians and Clergymen are ac- 
corded Beneficiary Appointments. Mode of obtain- 
ing Beneficiary Appointments learned by applying 
in person or by letter to the Dean. Terms: Matricu- 
lation $5.00; Professor’s tickets, $120.00; Benefici- 
ary fee, $30.00; Graduation fee $30.00; Demonstra- 
tor’s fee $10.00; Spring session $25.00. For further 





THE | AVE MONEY by pur- 
| chasing the best Piano. 
ARION | Forte. Do not decide what 
| make to get until you write for 
| our Illustrated Circular, which 
PIANO , we mail free. The 

| “ARION PIANO” 
1S THE (contains four patented im- 
| provements that make it more 
v durable than any Piano in the 
BEST s market. Write for Circular. 
| All are fully Warranted. 





THE 


Estey Cottage 
ORGAN, 


ONTAINING THE NEW AND 
veautiful Vox Jubilanti and Vox Humana 
stops, not to be found in any other Organ. See 
new style cases, and hear their rich pipe-like tone. 
It takes less money to buy them than any others. 
Nearly 50,000 now in use. 5,000 made yearly. 
All warranted. Prices $60 to $750. 

Circulars mailed on application. When writ- 
ing please state in what paper you saw this 
advertisement. 

Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup- 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 

VIELE & MILLS, Gen’l Agents. 
+214 North Fifth Street, St. Louts, Mo. 














James W. QuEEN 


& CO., 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


MATHEMATICAL, 
OPTICAL, 


AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, 


Magic Lanterns, 


STEREOSCOPTICONS 


VIEWS, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
601 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


Have constantly in stock the largest and most co m 
plete stock in the United States, of 


Spectacles, 
Eye Glasses, 
Opera Glasses, 
Microscopes, 
Telescopes, 
Mathematical, 
Drawing 
And Surveying 
Instruments, 
Magic Lanterns, 
Stereoscopticons 
And Views, 
Philosophical 
and School Apparatus. 


These are fully described, illustrated and priced 
in our Catalogues, which are issued in four parts, 
as follows: 

Part 1st, Mathematical Instruments .....156 pages. 
“ 24, Optical Instruments............ -120 pages, 
** 3d, Magic Lanterns and Views..... + 88 pages. 
4th, Meterological, Philosophical and 

School Apparatus....:... ..... 62 pages. 

Either of which will be mailed to any address fo 











